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THE revived interest recently in Butler’s ethics has 
produced some important criticism and. some revolutionary 
exegesis. The most important criticism is Mr. Prior’s brief 
argument’ that Butler makes a sophistical attempt to base 
moral obligation on human nature. Mr. McPherson’ and 
Dr. Raphael’ have provided the iconoclastic interpretations. 
Mr. McPherson concludes that the ethics of the Sermons, 
though not the psychology, is grounded on substantially the 
same principle as the ethics of Hobbes (Philosophy, Oct., 1948, 
p. 320). The traditional Butler is to be found only in the 
Analogy, where conscience is allowed to be the source of 
disinterested moral imperatives. Dr. Raphael’s opinion is that 
nowhere in Butler is conscience a moral faculty. This bicen- 
tenary year of Butler’s death (June 16, 1752) is an occasion 
for reconsidering the foundation of his ethics and how the 
ideas of nature, conscience and happiness are related to it. 

“There are two ways in which the subject of morals may 
be treated. One begins from inquiring into the abstract 
relations of things: the other from a matter of fact, namely, 
what the particular nature of man is, its several parts, their 
economy or constitution; from whence it proceeds to deter- 
mine what course of life it is, which is correspondent to this 
whole nature. In the former method the conclusion is 
expressed thus, that vice'is contrary to the nature and reason 
of things: in the latter, that it is a violation or breaking in 

1 Logic and the Basis of Ethics, p. 29. ; 

2‘‘Phe Development of Bishop Butler’s Ethics”, Philosophy, October, 


1948, and January, 1949. 
3“Bishop Butler’s View of Conscience”, Philosophy, July, 1949. 
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upon our own nature.” ‘ Butler says the two ways are com- 
plementary and the second is the one he chooses. 

To a modern reader, schooled in the logic of ethics as it 
has developed since Hume, and with a nose for the least 
suspicion of an attempt to deduce “ought” from “is”, it 
certainly looks as if Butler is disastrously contrasting his 
procedure, which will be to deduce ethical propositions from 
psychological premisses, with an autonomous ethics of @ priori 
intuition. Or perhaps the autonomy of ethics does not come 
into the picture at all—the distinction is between moral 
inferences from facts about the “universe”, and moral infer- 
ences from facts about human nature. Butler’s language is 
imprecise enough to excuse this interpretation. Yet it is, I 
think, mistaken. As he works out his moral philosophy it 
becomes clear, in spite of ambiguous expressions here and 
there, that the contrast he had in mind is not between the 
foundations but the conclusions (his own word) of the two 
systems, between what each of them claims to drive home 
about the significance of virtue and vice. 

The pattern of the first is: In the nature or necessary 
order of things, certain actions are right and others wrong. 
(What is right and what is wrong is apprehended by the 
intuition of axiomatic propositions.) To do what is wrong is 
to try to kick down this nature and necessity. The pattern of 
the second is: Our nature is so constituted that in it there is 
one principle, conscience, which has authority—i.e., it ought 
to rule. (The authority of conscience is not deduced but shows 
itself.) Repudiation of this authority is a violation of our 
nature. Vice is its repudiation. Vice is therefore an insur- 
rection against our own nature. 

Neither of these ways deduces ethics from positive 
premisses or defines “right” and “wrong” in terms of 
“nature”. The first shows that what is horrible about vice 
is that it is the violation of an order of things which not even 


*Sermons, Preface (§ 7), pp. 5-6, of Gladstone’s large edition.” (The 
section references, but not the page references, are the same in both the 
Gladstone editions of the Sermons and the Analogy.) 
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God can change; the second that it is horrible because it is a 
kind of self-destruction. 

To know the psychical nature of man, which is a “system, 
economy or constitution”, it is necessary, Butler says, to know 
its components, their mutual relations, the purpose of each 
and of the whole economy, just as you know what a watch is 
when you have got this sort of information about it. 

The components of human nature are: (a) The particular 
impulses, namely, “appetites” such as hunger, and the “affec- 
tions” or “passions” such as fear and sympathy. Some of 
these impulses tend more directly to the well-being of their 
possessor, some more directly to other people’s good, but none 
are exclusively private or public in their reference. (b) The 
general principle of benevolence. (c) The general principle of 
self-love. (d) Conscience. Something must be said here about 
the descriptions of benevolence and self-love. 

Benevolence is the desire for other people’s happiness. 
Butler’s expositors disagree about the status he assigns to it. 
You can match statements in which he says it is superior 
in kind to the particular impulses with others which seem to 
treat it as one of them. I think his deliberate view is that 
benevolence is a superior principle, because he sums up the 
teaching of the first sermon with the very formal assertion 
that to contradict either self-love or benevolence is to violate 
our nature, and it is a fundamental article of Butler’s moral 
psychology that the denial of a particular impulse is not a 
violation of our nature. Professor Broad suggests’ that the 
expressions which appear to level benevolence down to the 
particular impulses are casual irregularities arising out of 
Butler’s hurry to emphasise that benevolence is no more 
opposed to self-love than any of the particular impulses are. 

Self-love is the desire for one’s own happiness, for this or 
that particular enjoyment, or for overall happiness. There is 
no necessary competition between the particular and the 
general desire; they are, in fact, complementary, since par- 
ticular enjoyments are items in the total aggregate. What 


*Five Types of Ethical Theory, p. 72. 
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does Butler mean by “cool or reasonable” self-love? Not the 
general desire | simply, though now and then his language 
suggests this. *He remarks that eveh the general desire can 
be unreasonable, too obsessive to secure its own satisfaction ; 
and the particular desire is not always: unreasonable. Self- 
love becomes reasonable or unreasonable only when there is 
the clash of immediate and remote interest. Reasonable self- 
love is the desire for the greatest happiness that can be had, 
guided by rational consideration of where it lies, as opposed 
to. unreasonable self-love, which scrambles to grab an 
immediate pleasure not worth what it is going to cost. There 
are sufficient hints in Butler to show that he would distinguish 
in a similar way between reasonable and unreasonable 
benevolence. 

The components of human nature form a hierarchy in 
terms of their purpose. The function of particular impulses 
is to produce occurrences in the agent (e.g. hunger—eating) 
or in other people (e.g. compassion—the relief of misery). 
Pleasure or happiness is an aspect of the satisfaction of any 
impulse. (Hence Butler’s comment on psychological hedonism :* 
if we never want anything but pleasure, pleasure is one thing 
we can never have, since pleasure comes from the satisfaction 
' of other desires than the desire for it.) 

It follows from the nature of benevolence that its purpose 
is to control all other impulses, including self-love, so that as 
much good and as little harm as possible is done to other 
people, and from the nature of self-love that its purpose is 
to regulate other impulses, benevolence along with the rest, 
in the direction of self-interest. This regulative office of the 
two general principles carries such a prerogative in the 
economy of human nature that the repudiation of either 
violates that nature.’ But it does not belong to them finally 
to decide what actions are contrary to one or other of them 
and, in particular, how their claims are to be adjusted if they 
' themselves conflict. It belongs to conscience which, as the 


* Sermons, XI (§ 6), p. 190. 
7 Sermons, I (§ 16), p. 50. 
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faculty discerning right from wrong, has, as its function in the 
economy of human nature, magisterial authority over all other 
principles. 

There is a problem here which Butler does not solve or 
even raise. The suppression of benevolence or of self-love’ or 
of conscience is a violation of our nature. But there seem 
to be situations in which whatever is done will be unnatural 
one way or another, either because self-love and benevolence 
are incompatible in the circumstances, or because the rights 
of both are abrogated by conscience demanding that “justice” 
be done though the heavens crack open. 


If it is legitimate to collect them from different places in 
his writings, Butler provides the materials for a solution of 
his problem. Under the justice of God no right action is 
ever contrary to the agent’s true interest or, consequently, to 
other men’s, since public and private good (in the long run) 
perfectly coincide. If conscience orders an action which 
appears contrary to either, the contrariety is only in appear- 
ance. The psychological fact which corresponds to this provi- 
dential arrangement of things is the realisation that the self- 
interest which is competing with the demands of conscience— 
demands that carry mysterious threat and promise with 
them—must be illusory, or that there must be a mistake in 
the benevolent calculations that have led to the conclusion 
that people are going to be really better off if someone does 
wrong. In a word, if ever conscience, and self-love or 
benevolence, are found opposed, the testimony of conscience 
is that it is unreasonable self-love or benevolence which it is 
opposing. : 

It may be objected that this argument supposes the infalli- 
bility of conscience. If an erroneous conscience dictates 
conduct that is in fact wrong, and appears opposed to benevo- 
lence or self-love, is Butler prepared to say that God will still 
manipulate the results of this innocently wrong action so as 


8 8ermons, II (§ 16), p. 62. 
® Dissertation on Virtue (§ 16), appended to the Analogy. 
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to prevent damage to the agent or to others? Butler would 
say that, in the final reckoning, the man who obeys an 
erroneous conscience will not suffer for it. He does not 
indicate whether he thinks that God will also compensate 
other people for any damage that may be done to them because 
of it. The objection, however, misses Butler’s point. He is 
telling us how a man outrageg his own nature. He does it by 
intending to crush down in himself benevolence, self-love or 
conscience. But the man whose conscience dictates a duty 
necessarily believes it dictates what is right. Believing this, 
he has the oblique assurance that to obey it will not (at least 
in the long run) hurt him or others. Believing this, in obeying 
his conscience, he never intends the repudiation of self-love 
or benevolence. 

The economy of human nature is adapted to virtue, Butler 
says, as a clock is to tell the time. And that brings us to the 
question: What does Butler mean by saying that his method 
of ethics determines from the facts of human nature “what 
course of life it is which is correspondent to this whole 
nature”? 

Mr. Prior understands this as a claim to deduce the 
obligation to virtue from a set of psychological premisses. I 
shall give his criticism in full because it neatly exposes the 
futility of an argument which a philosopher who was not 
Butler, though he had many of the same tricks of speech, 
might attempt to use. 

Mr. Prior says that Butler tries a make good this claim 
by telling us that it is an essential part of the constitution 
of human nature that conscience should be supreme in it. 
“If this is not an assertion that a man’s conscience always 
proves itself stronger than anything else in him, and Butler 
certainly neither believed nor said this, then it is either a 
tautology or a proposition which is already ethical and not 
merely about how the human mechanism in fact operates. If 
‘conscience’ means ‘that in us which we ought to obey’—and 
it is not easy to see what else ‘conscience’ does mean in 
Butler—then it is a truism that conscience has authority to 
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rule in us, i.e. that we ought to obey it. Or if Butler does 
mean something other than this by ‘conscience’, then his 
assertion that it is part of the ‘constitution of human nature’ 
that conscience should rule in us would seem to be a way of 
saying that a man in whom conscience does not rule is not, 
properly speaking, a man. But this either means that a 
‘man’ is to be defined as, among other things, a being in 
whom conscience ‘has power as it has authority’, in which 
case nothing of significance can be proved from it (Butler is 
asking us not to call a being who disobeys his conscience a 
man; that is all) ; or it means that a man who disobeys his 
conscience is not an ideal or good man, i.e. that we ought to 
obey our conscience, and this is so far from being a non-moral 
‘foundation’ of Ethics that it is not merely a moral proposition 
but, since ‘obedient to conscience’ is what Butler seems to 
mean by ‘virtuous’—the precise moral principle which he sets 
out to prove. On this last interpretation, his ‘proof’ amounts to 
this, that we ought to obey our conscience because we ought 
to, or we ought to obey it because it is our conscience; and 
while these are not truisms like ‘Our conscience is our con- 
science’ or ‘We ought to do what we ought to do’, they are 
not ‘proofs’ either, but rather ways of saying that the obliga- 
tion to obey conscience cannot be proved.” ” 


This criticism, precisely because of its subtlety, misses 
Butler, who is doing nothing subtle, but arguing to a massive 
commonplace and not attempting the great feat of a deduction 
of morals from psychology. This, I think, is his argument: 
(i) Our nature is organised under the principle of conscience, 
which claims supremacy. (ii) Conscience ought. to be 
supreme. (iii) Obedience to conscience is therefore conformity 
to nature, disobedience its violation. (iv) Virtue is obedience 
to conscience, vice disobedience. (v) Therefore virtue is 
conformity to nature and vice is unnatural. Of these state- 
ments, (i) is an empirical proposition; (ii) an ethical axiom; 
(iii) an inference from (i) and (ii) ; (iv) a definition; (v) not 


10 Logic and the Basis of Ethics, pp. 29-30. 
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a definition but a synthetic proposition, telling us not what 
virtue and vice are but something about their significance. 

This interpretation of Butler’s argument stands or falls 
with the description of the second and fifth propositions in it. 
(a) Does Butler regard “conscience ought to be supreme” as 
an original or as a derivative proposition? To the objector 
who wants to know why he should obey his conscience, Butler’s 
reply is that the question answers itself. Conscience shows 
its authority: “Your obligation to obey this law, is its being 
the law of your nature. That your conscience approves of and 
attests to such a course of action, is itself alone an obligation. 
Conscience does not only offer itself to show us the way we 
should walk in, but it likewise carries its own authority with 
it, that it is our natural guide; the guide assigned us by the 
Author of our nature.” ” 


(b) What does “virtue is conformity to nature, vice the 
violation of it” mean?” The worst confusion in Butler is that 
he sometimes writes “consists in” instead of “is” in the formula. 
Yet I think it is plain that he is not, in these phrases, defining 
the terms “virtue” and “vice”, or asserting that natural/ 
unnatural are the constitutive properties of virtue and vice. 
For the same characteristics are predicated of self-love and 
benevolence, and Butler does not want to say that “self-love”’ 
and “benevolence” mean “natural”, or that naturalness is what 
makes self-love and benevolence self-love and benevolence. In 
telling us that virtue is conformity to our nature, vice the 
violation of it, Butler is telling us what we do to ourselves 
when we act virtuously or viciously. 


The end of the passage quoted above implies that we ought 
to obey conscience because God put it there to be obeyed. 
Butler is not going back on what he has just said about the 
self-authenticating claim of conscience to authority; he is 
giving another reason for acknowledging it, maintaining that 


Sermons, III (§ 6), p. 71. 

18 How this question is answered decides whether Butler argues in the 
circle: reasonable—natural—virtuous—reasonable, which Sidgwick hesi- 
tatingly attributes to him. The Methods of Ethics. p. 378. 
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conscience has a divine right as well as a natural right to rule 
human life. The purpose of conscience is to rule. Though the 
ethical proposition that conscience ought to rule does not 
follow from that fact, according to Butler, the theological 
proposition that God intended it to rule does. “If the real 
nature of any creature leads him and is adapted to such and 
such purposes only, or more than to any other; this is a reason 
to believe the Author of that nature intended it for those 
purposes.” ” 

The doctrine which Butler puts into this sentence is 
doubly important for the understanding of his moral 
philosophy. It gives his reason for regarding benevolence and 
self-love as superior principles without their having the self- 
authenticating right to command which he claims for con- 
science. Their regulative purpose is God’s purpose for us, a 
sign that we are “made” for both, so that to violate either is 
to violate the nature God has created. Similarly it brings out 
the sense in which Butler does hold that from the economy of 
human nature, considered simply as positive matter of fact, 
the proper sort of life can be determined; the sense in which 
his method of ethics“ does deduce our duties from our nature. 
The way we are made shows what we are made for, because 
it makes evident what God intended us for. Butler never 
suggests. that the obligation to conform to God’s intentions 
stands on anything but its own feet. 

The preceding account of Butler’s treatment of nature, 
conscience and happiness has been based on the Sermons and 
agrees with the Analogy doctrine. Mr. McPherson, in the 
article already referred to, holds that there are two quite 
different ethical systems in Butler, determined by the fact that 
in the Sermons conscience is reasonable self-love, while in the 
Analogy it is the faculty of disinterested moral obligation. He 
does not claim that Butler, in his older ethics, consciously 


®% Sermons, II (§ 1), p. 51. 

44The passage under discussion is introduced by what is obviously a 
reference to the a priori and a posteriori procedures in ethics, mentioned in 
the Preface, and explains what Butler understands by an a posteriori 
deduction of our obligations. 
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identified the two principles; only that, as we read the 
Sermons, we can see that “for all practical purposes conscience 
is cool self-love’, that they are only to be “mentally dis- 
_tinguished’’.” 

Mr. McPherson explains that he is saying much more than 
that in the teaching of the Sermons the paths of duty and 
interest coincide—nobody disputes this—but the phrases he 
usés to express his more radical contention are not clear and 
he does not explain them, though I think what they mean 
comes out in one of his arguments. He cites a passage which 
he says, by itself, might have been enough to prove his case. 


“Reasonable self-love and conscience are the chief or 
superior principles in the nature of man: because an action 
may be suitable to this nature, though all other principles be 
violated ; but becomes unsuitable, if either of those are. Con- 
science and self-love, if we understand our true happiness, 
always lead us the same way. Duty and interest are perfectly 
coincident; for the most part in this world, but entirely and 
in every instance if we take in the future, and the whole; 
this being implied in the notion of a good and perfect adminis- 
tration of things. Thus they who have been so wise in their 
generation as to regard only their own supposed interest, at 
the expense and to the injury of others, shall at last find, 
that he who has given up all the advantages of the present 
world, rather than violate his conscience and the relations of 
life, has infinitely better provided for himself, and secured his 
own interest and happiness.” ” 


If I have not misunderstood him, Mr. McPherson has two 
arguments for his theory. The first is that the same properties 
are asserted of conscience and cool self-love (pp. 324-329) : 
(i) “Conscience is reflection (reason), so is cool self-love.” 
(ii) Conscience and cool self-love both enjoin benevolence. 
(iii) Conscience and cool self-love are both spoken of -as 
“having positions of authority in the human constitution”; 


© Philosophy, October, 1948, p. 327. 
1 Sermons, III (§ 13), p. 76. 
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conscience is never said to be superior to cool self-love and (if 
I might strengthen the argument a little) conscience is supreme 
over all other principles, and yet self-love is placed co-ordinate 
with it in the passage just quoted. Only this last point needs 
a comment. Butler never assigns imperative authority to self- 
love. When he co-ordinates it with conscience, as for instance 
in this passage, he is marking it out’as having, with conscience, 
a status in human nature such that its violation is also one 
of nature. As we have seen, he is in this respect also putting 
it on a level with benevolence. 

Since, however, an essential part of the description of 
conscience is that it is the faculty which judges of right and 
wrong, and cool self-love is the desire for total happiness based 
on the calculation of the agent’s interest, to make out any 
identification of them it is necessary to show that the Sermons 
assert the identity of right and interest. In them, according 
to Mr. McPherson, while right means unanalysably “right’’, 
what makes any act right is that it produces the agent’s 
happiness.” This he finds explicit in the famous “cool-hour 
passage”, which thus ceases to be the standing puzzle of the 
Sermons and becomes the key to their doctrine: “Let it be 
allowed, though virtue or moral rectitude does indeed consist 
in affection to and pursuit of what is right and good, as such; 
yet, that when we sit down in a cool hour we can neither 
justify to ourselves this or any other pursuit till we are con- 
vinced that it will be for our happiness, or at least not contrary 
to it.” * 


% Philosophy, October, 1948, p. 327. “. .. the ground or criterion of the 
rightness of an act is its felicific quality for the agent.” 

% Bermons, XI (§ 22), p. 206. The question is whether this is Butler’s 
opinion or merely an argumentative concession to a congregation which only 
wanted to know what side its bread was buttered on. In favour of the 
second interpretation commentators have called attention to the promise 
earlier in the sermon that the audience’s “favourite passion’’ would be 
tenderly indulged, and to the phrase “‘let it be allowed” as seeming to 
express Butler’s dissociation of himself from the opinion he is stating. 
Another reason is that the passage has the characteristic ring of Butler’s 
apologetic technique of arguing ‘‘upon the principles of others not my own” 
(Analogy, Pt. II, ch. viii [§ 23], p. 367), to show that these “principles” 
do not invalidate an assertion of his—in this case the matter of fact that 
self-interest and benevolence are not opposed. 
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What Mr. McPherson means by the “practical identifica- 
tion” of conscience and self-love emerges in what I take to be 
his other argument for it (p. 327): What is right is what 
promotes the agent’s happiness. The faculty which discovers 
what is right is conscience. The faculty which discovers what 
promotes the agent’s happiness is cool self-love. Since, there- 
fore, when you have found out what will make you happy you 
have found out what is right, conscience and cool self-love are 
two aspects of one faculty, which is conscience as judging an 
act to be right or wrong and reasonable self-love as judging 
it to be for or against the agent’s interest. 

It is obvious that this theory) of the identity of the two 
principles depends on the opinion that Butler makes interest 
the constitutive property of right. The “cool-hour passage” is 
the only direct prop of this opinion.” But Mr. McPherson, 
judging by the passage he quotes as decisive for his theory, 
evidently feels that the insistence on the factual coincidence 
of duty and interest is at least a distant buttress of it. 

_ This is just what it cannot be. If Butler had grounded 
right on interest he would have turned his doctrine of rewards 
and punishments after death, on which this coincidence 
depends, into stupid tautology. Why will virtue and happiness 
certainly meet, and anyone who has given up his temporal 
advantage rather than deny his conscience find that he has 
secured his supreme interest? Because God will make happi- 
ness the consequence of virtuous actions. And what are 
virtuous actions? Actions that are going to have happiness 
as their consequence. The man who gives up happiness now 
for happiness afterwards is to be rewarded by God for doing 
what will be rewarded by God. . 

Though Mr. McPherson’s theory is, I believe, mistaken, 
indirectly his paper is a valuable correction of the too-Kantian 
interpretation of Butler’s ethics of duty. For, as Butler sees 


#2 There is quite a string of passages inconsistent with it, e.g. Sermons, 
I (§ 8), p. 43, where Butler says that a man’s conscience approves or 
disapproves actions ‘‘without regard to their consequence to himself”. (Cf. 
II [§ 10], p. 59.) There are other similar passages in the appendix to 
Dr. Raphael’s article. 
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it, there is a double property in all right actions and a double 
imperative in the prescription of them. Every act which is 
right is also for the agent’s happiness, and it is to be done 
for its own sake and, at least implicitly, also for his. The 
double property is entailed by the notions of desert and the 
justice of God; the double imperative by the notion of con- 
science; which, as vicar of this justice, adds to every one of 
its absolute commands and prohibitions a promise and a 
‘threat. 

It is the intention of this article to interpret Butler, not 
to defend him, but since it is often held to be plainly impossible 
that moral imperatives could be both categorical and hypo- 
thetical, it is worth mentioning a line along which Butler’s 
view might be defended, borrowing a principle from one of his 
sharp critics. Prichard” maintains that an obligation is always 
to do a certain act, never to do it with a certain motive— 
a requirement which would be psychologically impossible. If 
this is so, as I do not fail to do my duty by failing to do it 
with a certain motive, so I do not fail to do it by doing it 
with a certain motive, say, desire for my own happiness. 
Prichard distinguishes between merely doing my duty and 
doing it from a sense of duty. And again it is a matter, at 
any rate, of some people’s experience, that they can do what 
they ought from a sense of duty and from prudence as well. 

On Butler’s view, then, “productive of the agent’s happi- 
ness” is not the essential property of right action, though it is 
a proprium of it. I want now to consider whether he can 
regard “productive of the general happiness” as, in the last 
analysis, God’s analysis, this essential property. 

Professor Broad suggested that Butler’s God may be a 
utilitarian. Since then, the opinion that he is seems in danger 
of becoming part of orthodox commentary on Butler. I do not 
remember seeing any other reasons for it than a reference to 
one or two places” where Butler mentions the possibility that 
God takes a utilitarian view of things only in order to repeat 


—— 
® Moral Obligation, I (‘“Does Moral Philosophy Rest on a Mistake?’’) 
2 Note to Sermon XII, p. 226, and Dissertation (§ 13). 
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more emphatically that we do not, and that it is by God’s 
appointment that we do not, even supposing that He 4es 
Himself. 

It is not difficult to show that the two propositions of 
theological utilitarianism—(q@) that happiness being the one 
intrinsic good, the only thing that God wills simply for the 
world is its happiness; (b) that an action is right because it 
produces happiness—are incompatible with Butler’s doctrine 
of the justice of God. For though God be imagined to will 
simply only the general happiness, this is not the only thing 
He wills. He rewards and punishes, so He has willed virtue 
and does will retributive justice. Perhaps He wills these not 
simply, but purely for the sake of their consequences; human 
virtue and divine justice are right not intrinsically but because 
of their relation to the general happiness? 

Though it would be question-begging to say that we can 
see that this virtue and this justice are right and good in 
themselves, the assertion that retributive justice is right 
because it furthers the general happiness breaks down in self- 
contradiction. You cannot deserve to be rewarded or punished 
in order that anybody should be made happy. The rightness of 
retributive justice, giving to everyone his due, must, by 
definition, be an intrinsic property of it. If, then, retributive 
justice is right, as Butler holds it is, “promoting the general 
happiness” is not the essential property of all right action, 
and if God wills retributive justice at all, He must will it as 
an end (though He may also will it as a means) ; the propo- 
sitions of theological utilitarianism are false, and there is no 
longer any reason for supposing God has a merely oblique 
approval or disapproval of what our conscience judges to be 
right or wrong in itself. 

That conscience makes moral judgments is what Dr. | 
Raphael denies.” There are in Butler’s philosophy, as Dr. 
Raphael sees it, three orders of fact in the moral structure of 


#2 “Bishop Butler’s View of Conscience”, Philosophy, July, 1949. I do 
not want to attack Dr. Raphael’s paradox without acknowledging how much 
valuable exposition of Butler there is in his paper. 
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things. Their relations are analogous to the relations of the 
entities in the representative theory of perception (pp. 221-2). 
1. The ethical order (“Substance”). Its facts are of two 
kinds— Z 

(a) Certain actions are “fit”, otheys “unfit” to be done. 

(6) Doing what is fit deserves reward (i.e. is fit to be 
rewarded), what is unfit, punishment (p. 233). 
“Fit” and “unfit” are Butler’s terms for these 
ethical characteristics of actions when he is being 
exact, though he sometimes confusingly uses “right” 
and “wrong” instead (p. 223). These ethical facts 
are the object of “speculative reason”, which formu- 
lates them in intuitive propositions of both kinds 
(p. 225). 

2. An order of theological fact (“Primary qualities’). 
His will necessarily determined by these ethical principles, 
which his intellect infallibly knows, God 

(a) commands what is fit and prohibits what is unfit; 
(6) exercises retributive justice. 

These are non-ethical facts. They are ‘known to us by 
reason (and revelation) and also by the overtones, so to speak, 
of conscience in its cognitions and presentiments. 

3. An order of psychological fact (“Secondary qualities”). 

(a) Certain acts are right, others wrong. 
(bo) The doing of what is right or wrong carries with 
it an expectation of reward or punishment. 

Conscience makes the judgment of right or wrong, and has 
the consequent easy or uneasy expectation. The judgment of 
conscience is a “sign” that God commands or prohibits the 
act. The expectation of conscience is a “sign” that God is 
going to reward or punish. (@) and (6) are non-ethical facts, 
(b) obviously, and (a) because (in Dr. Raphael’s opinion) the 
terms “right” and “wrong” are used by Butler in a non-ethical 
sense. When conscience judges that an action is right, it feels 
approval, commands the action approved, and the content of 
its judgment is that “to follow this commanding approval is to 
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act conformably to man’s nature”’—a psychological, not an 
ethical content (p. 230). Dr. Raphael concludes that “Butler’s 
conscience is not a moral faculty” (p. 234). This would be the 
precise implication of the representative-perception analogy ; 
conscience could no more perceive the moral characteristics of 
actions than the eye which sees the redness of a tomato could 
see its “substance”. . 


Now, this is the structure of Butler’s moral philosophy ; 
all the main features are marked; there is nothing to criticise 
except some of the naming. Butler does assert these ethical 
facts, the theological ones, and the psychological ones. He 
does not rigidly segregate “faculties”. In one way it is not 
very important whether “speculative reason” is his proper term 
for whatever it is in us which has ethical cognition,” while 
“conscience” is an expression that belongs properly only to his 
psychology of moral behaviour; and since there is no question 
of his being an ethical naturalist, it is unimportant whether 
“right” and “wrong”, as he uses them, have an ethical con- 
notation or not. In another sense it is all very important, 
because if Dr. Raphael’s glossary of their nomenclature is 
correct, Butler’s writings become unintelligible, at least with- 
out continual and arbitrary translation. Thus in the Disserta- 
tion alone, “good”, “virtuous”, “amiable”, “worthy”, “just”, 
and their opposites, as well as “desert”, are names of qualities 
which the “moral faculty”, “whether called conscience, moral 
reason, moral sense” (§ 2) is said to survey; and we should 
have to suppose that Butler is using each of these terms with 
no ethical significance, or writing “conscience” when he means 
“speculative reason’’. 


*The passage which is quoted by Dr. Raphael (p. 227), from the 
Analogy (Pt. I, ch. v [§ 27], p. 123), as implying that ethical cognition is 
the function of a purely speculative faculty distinct from the practical one 
of conscience, does not seem to me to have this implication: we are endued 
with “moral understanding, as well including a practical sense of virtue, as a 
speculative conception of it’. Butler seems to me to be saying that it is 
one and the same moral “faculty” which intellectually apprehends our duties, 
and reminds us that it is our business to do them. And in the Dissertution 
(note to §1), where this double function is again mentioned, the moral 
faculty is expressly distinguished from ‘‘speculative reason”. 
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Perhaps I have taken the _ representative-perception 
analogy too seriously, and Dr. Raphael is not altogether 
denying that in Butler conscience is a moral faculty, but only 
that it is a faculty of moral judgment. In its “sense”, its 
feeling of approval or disapproval, it may be that conscience 
dumbly gets at goodness or badness, leaving it to some other 
“faculty” to articulate the appropriate judgment. Not much 
of the paradox would be left; on the other hand, the 
astonishing carelessness in Butler which the paradox creates 
would diminish. It would not, however, disappear. To take 
only one instance out of a handful: “. . . conscience . . . pro- 
nounces determinately some actions to be in themselves just, 
right or good.” * Here again we have the choice of finding a 
non-ethical meaning for “just” and “good”, or altering the 
name of the faculty which makes the judgment. 

Dr. Raphael’s main reason for thinking that Butler views 
conscience as a non-moral faculty seems to be his opinion that 
Butler analyses its procedure into a feeling of approval or 
disapproval, a command, an expectation, and a psychological 
judgment that to obey this command is to act conformably to 
our nature—all moral reference left out. It seems to me that 
the following is Butler’s view: The judgment of conscience 
occurs in the initial approval or disapproval of an action, and 
precedes its command or prohibition of the action, the 
approval or disapproval being itself judgment coloured by 
feeling or feeling intellectualised by judgment.~ What con- 
science judges in an action is the ethical characteristics right 
or wrong (fit or unfit). There is also, I agree, on Butler’s 
view, a secondary judgment which is not an ethical one, and 
which follows the dictate of conscience. It is that to obey 
this command is to conform to our nature; to disobey, its 
violation. This is the proposition which I have argued earlier 
is not the foundation of Butler’s ethics. It is one of its 
conclusions. 


* Sermons, II (§ 10), Dp. 59. : 
=“ | a sentiment of the understanding or ... a perception of the 
heart’, Dissertation (§ 2). 


B 


THE NATURE OF FACTS 


A Reply to Mr. Mackie 


By Parmer HERBst 


In his article “Logic and Professor Anderson”. Mr. Mackie 
suggests that the differences between Professor Ryle and 
Professor Anderson may be regarded as differences of interest. 
For of Professor Ryle he says that he “assumes that the task 
of philosophy is to analyse linguistic usage” whereas of 
Professor Anderson he says that he is concerned with “the 
qualities of human activities” and with “how many sorts of 
fact there are” and also questions of the form “to what sort 
of fact do certain (given) usages refer?”. In addition we are 
given to understand by Mr. Mackie that while Professor Ryle’s 
method of philosophizing fails to tackle these questions 
directly, yet his logica utens includes certain presuppositions 
concerning these questions, and while there is no real conflict 
between what Professor Ryle says about usage and what 
Professor Anderson says about facts, qualities and relations, 
there nevertheless is a genuine conflict between the logic 
explicitly expounded by Professor Anderson and that implicitly 
contained in the argument of Professor Ryle. 


Now whatever Mr. Mackie may truly say about Professor 
Anderson, what he says about Professor Ryle is not true. 
Professor Ryle is not interested in language for its own sake 
and he certainly does not think that it is the task of philosophy 
to analyse linguistic usage. And since a certain mythology 
seems to be in danger of arising on this point I must add that 
no likeminded philosophers have consistently thought and few 
likeminded philosophers have ever thought that the specific 
task of philosophy is to analyse linguistic usage. No doubt it 
is a pity that Professor Ryle and likeminded philosophers have 
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never produced a major article dealing specifically with the 
question of how it is that in order to be able to answer philo- 
sophical questions it is frequently necessary to examine the 
uses that are made or that might be made of certain gestures, 
words, phrases, expressions, sentences or utterances. But since 
Mr. Mackie has no need to rely on books or articles but must 
have learnt Professor Ryle’s true views on this matter during 
his own stay in Oxford, or else could elicit this information 
from likeminded philosophers of whom there is no dearth in 
Australia, he ought not to seek to protect Professor Anderson’s 
doctrines by alleging that Professor Ryle’s criticisms have no 
real bearing on them. 


Professor Ryle and likeminded philosophers are interested 
in and endeavour to throw light on just the sort of questions 
in which philosophers have always been interested. Only they 
think that many of the philosophers whom they criticize have 
often been unduly hasty, sometimes confused about just what 
questions they really meant to answer, uncritical in their 
methods, and above all simply weak in their arguments. They 
do not contend that philosophy consists in the study of wsages. 
But they do think that the study of the use* of language puts 
us into the position to give reasons for our philosophical 
opinions just as cogent and incisive as the reasons which we 
advance for our views in any other field of human enquiry. 
If it is true, as this group of philosophers contend, that many 
philosophical errors would never have been committed, nor 
palpable non-sequiturs accepted as arguments if philosophers 
had paid more attention to the use of words, then this in 
itself justifies a study of the use of words within the frame- 
work of philosophy. But it is no more plausible to argue that 
thereby philosophy comes to be replaced by philology or 
sociology than it is to argue that theoretical medicine has 
come to be replaced by biochemistry or biophysics. One can- 
not always in advance, merely from looking at an issue, deter- 
mine what sort of considerations will have a bearing on it; 


* Critics generally confuse use with usage. 
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thus one cannot lay down @ priori that linguistic questions are 
irrelevant to philosophy. In philosophy we must follow the 
wind of the argument. If we are sincerely interested in philo- 
sophical problems, then we must be prepared to take an interest 
in any considerations which help or seem to help to solve them. 
When some of these considerations turn out to be connected 
with the study of language, we have no right then to complain 
that this is not what we were looking for or that this is not 
what we are interested in. 


To be sincerely interested in a problem and to be interested 
in the solution of a problem are one and the same. If one 
approaches a problem with mental reservations, one shows 
thereby that one is not interested in solving the problem, but 
only in toying with it or making use of it for purposes not 
connected with its solution, or in providing an apology for one 
given solution. The explanation of Professor Ryle’s interest in 
language is that he thinks that linguistic studies are relevant 
to philosophy. It is probably true that he has not always been 
quite clear about the part played by linguistic studies in his 
own philosophy. Andersonian philosophers claim to be doing 
empirical science though to outsiders they appear to be doing 
« priori metaphysics; similarly Ryle may at one time have 
come close to claiming that he was doing analysis of language 
though it is clear that if he thought this, he was mistaken 
about the nature of his own work. Even then, Ryle has never 
claimed that there is anything self-evident about the contention 
that linguistic considerations have a bearing on philosophical 
questions. He and others who think like him are quite ready 
to accept the onus of showing in each case how questions 
concerning the use of language bear on questions of philosophy. 


In this article I have set myself the task of showing how 
linguistic considerations bear on two questions which Mr. 
Mackie has singled out as peculiarly philosophical and not at 
all linguistic, namely “how many kinds of fact are there?” 
and “to what facts do certain (given) usages refer?”, About 
half my article will be concerned with drawing distinctions 
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which bear on the question “what is a fact?” (as distinct from, 
e.g., a theory). The remainder will be concerned with questions 
arising out of the notion that facts are what factual statements 
refer to. But let us begin with Mr. Mackie’s first question. 


I 


This question needs to be clarified. Questions of the form 
“how many kinds of x are there?” are generally too diffuse to 
be answered univocally. Thus “how many kinds of animal are 
there?” may set us counting. “Well, there are fish, birds, 
insects, mammals, reptiles . . .” or counting on a different 
principle: “There are sharks and trout and hake and cod .. .” 
or perhaps there are only two kinds, rational animals and non- 
rational animals. What is the relevance of ali this? It is 
part of what is neatly misnamed a “linguistic study”, namely 
an attempt to suggest and support an answer to the question 
“how does the phrase ‘kind of’ function?”. It is clear that it 
functions in such a way that for the question “how many kinds 
of x are there?” to be answered univocally, it must at least be 
specifiable for purposes of this question what is to constitute a 
difference in kind. Then there is a further difficulty: if it were 
asked “how many kinds of motorcar are there?” and if it were 
to be understood that each brand of motorcar is to count as 
one kind, the question would still not be univocally answerable. 
The reason is that it is not clear what is to be included amongst 
motorcars. For if only four-wheeled motor-carriages are to be 
considered, the number wil] be smaller than if six-wheeled and 
eight-wheeled vehicles, trucks, buses and semi-trailers are to be 
considered also. 

How then shall we get clear about what to include or 
what to exclude from amongst facts? It seems to me that in 
order to answer this question we must examine the use of such 
phrases as “a question of fact”, “a matter of fact” and “the 
realm of fact’. Let us begin with a characteristic use of the 
phrase “as a matter of fact”. Two people are talking about a 
child and one of them says “As a matter of fact, he is an 
orphan”. If the question whether the child is an orphan had 
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come up for dispute, this man might have said “Well, I know 
it for a fact”. It is clear that such a remark has the effect or 
at least is intended to have the effect of cutting the argument 
short. If he knows it for a fact then there is nothing to be 
argued about. Of course he can be asked to justify his claim. 
They may say to him “How do you know?” or maybe “Why are 
you so sure?”. His claim is then made good if he can satisfy 
-his audience that he is in a position to know or that he has 
satisfactory reasons. He may say that since he is on the 
board of governors of the orphanage he ought to know, or he 
may refer his interlocutors to the parish register (or 
a gnaranteed copy of the parish register) or again he may 
offer a (conclusive) set of reasons drawn from circumstantial 
evidence, etc. 

If a man cannot justify a claim to know something for a 
fact and has no excuse for his inability to justify his claim, 
then he can reasonably be expected to withdraw it. For 
instance: it would be quite improper for a man to claim to 
know for a fact that the Emperor Barbarossa died in his bed 
(he was drowned) if he is unable to point to any new evidence 
bearing on Barbarossa’s death. If he wishes to be entitled to 
go round saying “As a matter of fact, Barbarossa died in his 
bed”, then he must be able to present such evidence or advance 
such arguments as would place the question beyond reasonable 
dispute. If he cannot do that, then he must moderate his 
claim. To state something. as a fact is to state it authorita- 
tively (as one who is in a position to say) to vouch for it or to 
state it without reservations or safeguards. And if I have 
established something with my own eyes, at leisure and in 
broad daylight, or if I have established it from what appeared 
to be conclusive reasons, then reservations and safeguards are 
idle. I can of course always add phrases like “unless my eyes 
deceived me” or “unless I am mistaken”, but if I always add 
them, I do not safeguard myself. If they come to be used 
merely as a matter of convention they cease to operate as 
safeguards. We do not necessarily hold people dear whom we 
address as “Dear Sir”. Also a man might say “My wife will 
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soon be better, God willing’, and we gather from this that 
there is cause for anxiety. But if we find that he adds “God 
willing” to all statements referring to the future, then we may 
conclude that our concern was misplaced. 


Matters of fact contrast with matters of opinion. If any 
person wishes to make a statement or assertion for which he 
is in no position to vouch (as eye-witnesses are in a position to 
vouch) and for which he has no conclusive reasons or evidence, 
then he cannot preface his statement, or assertion with the 
words “as a matter of fact ...”, and he cannot claim that 
what he says is a palpable fact. If the evidence is more or 
less one way but insufficient, we will most likely say that he 
has let us in on a conjecture or guess; if the evidence could 
also be construed to support a plausible alternative conclusion, 
then we say that he has stated an opinion. If one man lacks 
evidence which another man has, then the same utterance, 
as. from the lips of the former, may apprise us of his conjec- 
tures or opinions, while as from the lips of the latter it ranks 
as a statement of fact. If there are any matters on which no 
one (nowadays) can speak with authority or possess such 
evidence as would enable him to claim to know the facts, then 
these matters are matters of opinion or matters for speculation 
or conjecture. But to say of any matter that it is a matter 
of opinion or a matter for speculation or conjecture is not to 
say that questions concerning it are not questions of fact. It 
is only to say that they are questions to which no one can 
justifiably give the answer with the authority of a witness or 
without qualification or apology. 


You may wish to refer us to a question of the type: “how 
many ichthyosauruses were born during a given year so-and-so 
many thousand years ago?” and argue that such questions as 
these cannot be questions of fact since they are utterly 
unanswerable. We must admit that it is extremely unlikely 
that anyone can now collect the evidence from which so 
specific a question can be answered after so long a time. It is 
also true that no contemporary human observer could have 
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answered it at the time since there were no human observers 
then. The response—if not the answer—to such questions is 
“God knows”. This is not a way of saying that the question 
is not a question of fact (does not God know all the facts?). 
It is a way of saying that no evidence to answer this question 
can now be obtained and presumably also that it has always 
been impossible and will always be impossible within the limits 
of our experience for any human being to obtain this evidence. 
From this it does not, however, follow (as some have thought) 
that it is the sort of question which is unanswerable in prin- 
ciple. God’s advantage over the rest of us lies only in His 
being the sole survivor from those days, Who then, without 
exerting Himself, was able to see all the ichthyosauruses there 
were all at one glance. It is clear then that we must dis- 
‘inguish between questions which are unanswerable in prin- 
ciple and which no conceivable observer could answer and 
questions which are unanswerable only from lack of a sufficient 
number of sufficiently advantageously placed observers and 
computers. (God is formally equivalent to an infinite number 
of infinitely efficient observers and computers.) 


Questions of fact stand opposed to questions of mathe- 
matics and formal logic, questions of language, questions of 
law, questions of right and wrong and good and bad, questions 
of philosophy and e.g. art-criticism, also questions of taste and 
questions of attitude, etc., etc. The manner of this opposition 
is more or less different for each case and it is not my task to 
give an exhaustive account of it here. Suffice it to say that for 
instance the opposition between questions of art-criticism and 
questions of fact is sharper than that between questions of 
mathematics and questions of fact. For if it is a matter of 
characterising or appraising pictures we can neither claim to 
be in the know, nor yet adduce irrebuttable demonstrative 
arguments so as to compel the assent of all rational creatures. 
Questions of criticism are not decided from the testimony of 
privileged observers; we note that observation, measurement 
and experiment have no paM,i n- answering | them, Reasons for. 
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an appraisal of a picture are weighed against one another, 
but which is the weightier is not established with the aid of 
a beam balance. Thus questions of criticism are not only not 
factual questions, but they are also not questions to which 
anyone can claim to know the answer “as a matter of fact”. 
Things are very different in elementary mathematics. In an 
addition sum the game is over when the sum has been done. 
Nobody will be taken seriously if he claims to be able to upset 
the result with an entirely new set of arguments. If you 
carry out the appropriate mathematical operation (addition) 
you obtain the answer, and if you have carried it out correctly 
then your answer is the right answer. If two people do an 
addition sum and get different answers, then one of them at 
least has made a slip or « mistake. It would be absurd to say 
of them that they were of different opinions. 


I would like to say that (characteristic) factual questions 
are empirical questions. If, as I have suggested, it must 
always make sense in factual questions for there to be or to 
have been a (more or less infinitely observant) observer or 
witness to obtain the answer, then for all factual questions 
what somebody saw, heard or felt, the outcome of some experi- 
ment, or what he measured or counted etc. must always be 
relevant. But perhaps to speak only of observers or witnesses 
is misleading. Counting, exploring, inspecting front, back and 
sides, feeling for something with one’s hands, prodding, tapping 
(for sound) and sniffing (to see if one sneezes) are all 
empirical procedures, and there are many more. We must also 
take care not to exclude psychological factual statements in 
the first person singular, e.g. “whenever I sit in a cramped 
position I get pins-and-needles”. We do not observe, witness 
or inspect our sensations or feelings, we have them. But 
questions concerning whether and when we have certain sensa- 
tions and feelings are factual questions. If I have a pain, it is 
for me to say; concerning my pain I may speak with authority 
(though it certainly is not the authority of a witness). For 
‘simplicity’s sake F will-classify psychological assertions i in the 
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first person singular with the reports of witnesses and 
observers. But I do not wish to be taken thereby to have 
assented to the classical doctrines of introspection, intuition 
and inner sense. 


We may be tempted to think that all questions to which 
an answer may be returned with authority or justifiable assur- 
ance are factual questions. An examination of the use of such 
phrases as “as a matter of fact .. .”, “he knows the fact that 
...” or “are you aware of the fact that . . .?” inclines us to 
this conclusion. However, there are reasons why it should be 
rejected. There is a class of questions, drawn especially from 
mathematics and formal logic, to which answers may be 
returned with complete assurance (on matters which are cer- 
tainly not matters of opinion) but which are nevertheless not 
questions of fact. True, an examiner (who is reading a faulty 
exam-paper) may be irked into exclaiming “This candidate 
does not seem to be aware of the fact that quadratic equations 
have more than one solution’, nevertheless the candidate’s 
ignorance is not on a point of fact. The candidate cannot for 
instance complain “nobody told me” without standing ‘on- 
demned out of his own mouth: this is not a matter which he 
ought to have to be told. He has to be told who discovered 
America or read it in a book, and he has to be told about the 
spots on the surface of the moon or look at the moon himself, 


but he need not be told about quadratic equations, neither nged. 


he look anywhere. It is always in principle possible for there 
to be or to have been an observer who is or was in a position 


to answer a (characteristically) factual question directly: His - 


authority does not lie in his being an expert in the sort of 
questions to which an answer is required, rather it rests in 
his being or having been in a position to observe. The eye- 
witness has privileged access to what he witnesses over other 


~ 


people. They must reconstruct what happened from the reports 


of eye-witnesses, while he just saw what happened. But there 
are no people who can “just tell us” about mathematics. There 
are no mathematical truths to which anyone has privileged 
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access. Those who speak with authority on mathematics are 
the experts,* not the eye-witnesses. 


There are some questions connected with the law to which 
the answer is arguable, but others to which the answer is 
beyond dispute. Both kinds of question are legal questions 
and not factual questions, though a lawyer who retails the 
contents of the statute-book to a layman may well avail him- 
self of the idiom “as a matter of fact the law says...”. It is 
true that law students sometimes complain that they have to 
learn such a lot of facts and look with envy at the philosophers 
who seem to get away without any: what they mean is that 
they have to memorise things. But historians also have to 
commit much detail to memory and nevertheless there are no 
legal facts on an analogy with historical facts. For historical 
documents, records, and archives record something—not neces- 
sarily events, of course, but also intentions, hopes, fears, plans, 
projects, decisions, threats, and admonitions. But historical 
documents are often (especially taken one by one) unreliable 
guides to the past. They contain inter alia inaccuracies, mis- 
leading references, fantasies, wish-fulfilments and deliberate 
misrepresentations, and often they fail to make it clear which 
part of them reports events and which part contains con- 
jectures. Thus they share in the shortcomings of witnesses 
and have the additional disadvantage that they cannot be 
cross-examined. But the statute-book does not witness to 
anything (unless it be the Will of Parliament); thus it is 
absurd to ask whether its testimony is reliable or objective. 
The law is (at least in part) what the statute-book records. 
The statute-book may specify that obstructing an officer of 
the Crown in the execution of his duty is an offence, but not 


*In non-theoretical subjects such as geography or descriptive anatomy 
the experts are people who have all the facts at their fingers’ tips, or else 
can lay their hand on all the facts in the reference books. Tea-tasters 
and people with an absolute sense of pitch are also sometimes referred to 
ag expert. Their expertness consists in that they have more refined powers 
of discrimination than most other people, which in general they acquire 
by training. In the present context I do not mean by an expert either a 
walking encyclopedia or a person with refined powers of discrimination. 
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because 2 parliamentary fact-finding commission has investi- 
gated whether this kind of conduct is actually generally 
punishable, but because the Sovereign on the advice of parlia- 
ment, has decreed that it shall be punishable. The facts which 
law students have to learn are not recorded in the statute- 
book. What they have to learn is the fact that the contents 
of the statute-book are what they are. 

There is a corresponding temptation to say that all 
empirical questions must be factual. This. however, would be 
a mistake: there are also theoretical questions which are 
empirical. Factual statements are opposed to theoretical 
statements. But for purposes of drawing thjs distinction it 
must not be thought that the statement of any theory what- 
soever will count as a theoretical statement. All sorts of 
things are referred to as theories which might be characterised 
with greater incisiveness as e.g. interpretations placed upon 
the facts or as speculations as to the facts or as conjectures. 
Even amongst characteristic theories there is sufficient dif- 
ference in logical type to make generalisations hazardous. I 
will now give just one example of a theory which, so far from 
being opposed to fact, establishes a fact by being itself 
established. 

*t has long been known that a certain river loses water 
in one of its reaches. A geologist notices that certain springs 
a hundred miles away are exceptionally vigorous judged by 
the size of the catchment area. He considers the structure of 
the intervening rock-strata and arrives at the theory (or sets 
up the hypothesis) that there is a series of subterranean caves 
connecting river and springs. He tests his theory by adding 
potassium permanganate to the water of the river and waits 
for the springs to turn pink. If this turns out successful he 
may take soundings or decide to look for an alternative 
entrance to the caves and explore them in detail. Now what 
sort of a theory is this? The theory states that a river and 
some springs are connected by subterranean caves. But if it 
is true, then there are such caves, and then it is a fact that 
there are such caves. ‘Such a theory as this may be called a 
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theory while it is unconfirmed, but after it is confirmed nobody 
wishes to speak of a theory any longer. What the theory 
asserts is a fact. 

The example which we have just considered is drawn from 
the applied sciences. Now let us turn to theoretical science. 
The atomic theory, the molecular theory of gases, the anti- 
body theory of immunity and the wave and quantum theories 
of radiation may serve as examples of general theories of the 
theoretical sciences. Now it seems to me that such theories as 
these do not assert facts. To interpret them as if they asserted 
facts.is a sign of a certain naiveté. The student who upon 
being told that there are particles which have neither mass nor 
charge wishes to get hold of one of these with a view to 
weighing it on a beam balance, is like a child, who upon being 
told that there is a country in which (non-luminous) things 
are visible in the dark, wishes to go there to see for himself. 
Theoretical statements contain mention of or make reference 
to theoretical concepts. Examples of theoretical concepts are 
atom, energy, quantum, entropy and field. Theoretical state- 
ments offer an explanation of the facts, but not in terms of 
more facts. They cannot be understood (though they are fre- 
quently naively misunderstood) except with the aid of a set 
of rules for their interpretation. One cannot know what is 
meant by statements about forces in classical mechanics unless 
one has been trained to interpret them in the light of Newton’s 
laws of motion, and of these it has frequently been said that 
they do not only offer truths and falsehoods, but that, at least 
in part, they offer an elucidation of a set of concepts to be 
employed in the interpretation and explanation of dynamic 
phenomena. Of a fact we can always in principle have more 
or less direct knowledge. I may discover that a certain person 
is a convicted felon through a study of old newspaper files 
though he himself knows this even without newspapers. I 
may come to suspect the existence of certain subterranean 
caves from geological speculations and to confirm: it with 
soundings and potassium-permanganate-coloured water, but if 
I had been drilling a hole I might have come across them 
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directly. If I cannot now check up directly on facts about the 
past this does not mean that people in the past could not have 
checked up on those very same facts directly, and if I per- 
sonally cannot by observation check up on some fact about all 
Americans, this is because there are so many of them. But 
supposing somebody offered me a long, complicated and 
theoretical argument about there being particles which have 
neither mass nor charge (mesons), if I say to him “Never 
mind the argument, let’s go and have a look at one of them” 
then my request is not so much impracticable, or makes 
excessive demands on the poor observer, or comes a trifle too 
late, it is absurd in principle and would never be made by one 
who had properly understood the theory. This also explains 
why no one can offer theoretical statements with the same air 
of authority with which some people can tell you the facts. 
Nobody can just tell us about the meson. Nobody can travel 
- to the land of the meson or meet it face to face. The theory 
about the meson is not like a person who has been good 
enough to introduce us to a well-known recluse with whom we 
subsequently come to be on intimate terms on our own account. 
We cannot, so to speak, after getting to know the meson drop 
the fellow who introduced us. 

Lastly, a few words about the difference between the realm 
of fact and the realm of fiction. Statements about what 
Napoleon did or said, if true, state facts; they are statements 
within the realm of fact. On the other hand, statements about 
what Mr. Pickwick did or said do not tell us any facts about 
a contemporary of Charles Dickens by the name of Pickwick. 
There never was a gentleman by the name of Pickwick, or if 
there was, he wasn’t meant. Also there never was any specific 
gentleman answering to the description of Mr. Pickwick, or 
if there was, he wasn’t meant either. What Boswell says about 
Johnson is mostly true, but no doubt sometimes false, 
according as Johnson did or said the things attributed to him 
by Boswell. But what Dickens says about Pickwick is (in a 
straightforward sense) neither true nor false, since there never 
was a character of whose life The Pickwick Papers purports to 
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be the record. Nevertheless what you and I say about Pickwick 
may be true or false, since any remarks that either of us 
makes about the character Pickwick will presumably be about 
the character created by Dickens, and what is true or false 
about this character can be seen by referring to Dickens’ book. 
There are, I would like to say, some quasi-factual questions 
about Mr. Pickwick, for instance the question whether he was 
ever sued for breach of promise (this gets a mention in the 
book); then there are some questions about Mr. Pickwick 
which, had they been about Johnson, would have been factual 
questions, but which in the nature of the case must in principle 
remain a matter for speculation, namely the question whether 
Mr. Pickwick used to be chastised by his mother when he was 
little (this gets no mention in the book). Finally there are 
some questions about Mr. Pickwick which in the nature of the 
case must be matters of opinion, such as whether he is a 
representative portrait of English middle-class gentlemen of 
his period, and some questions which are e.g. moral questions, 
such as whether Mr. Pickwick behaved well in a certain 
situation. 

It makes no sense to speak of a fictional question on an 
analogy with factual questions or questions of theory. We 
speak of a realm of fiction because every conceivable kind of 
question that can arise about an actual person can also be 
asked about a character in a book. True, many questions 
which would be sensible had they been asked about actual 
- people are pointless if they are asked about a fictitious 
character, and the method of verifying an answer, is generally 
different. We are apt to think of the scene created by the 
novelist as fundamentally like our own (only richer, more 
intense), and we half think of ourselves as viewing it through 
the window of the book, and half think of the writer as having 
viewed it and then recorded it for our benefit. But if we 
think of it thus, then we will wish to know how accurately he 
has “recorded” this other world, and the answer must be “how 
can he have recorded it accurately or inaccurately, seeing 
that he created it?”. 
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II 


So far we have considered questions which we may or 
may not wish to describe as linguistic; the point of considering 
them was to help us to get clear about what a fact is. But 
I expect to be told that I have after all confined myself to an 
analysis of the use of factual expressions and have avoided 
saying anything about the facts to which they refer. The 
argument in favour of this contention may be that facts are 
distinct from factual utterances or statements, since the former 
are the standard by which the truth or falsity of the latter 
is told. Utterances do not all state facts, they also serve to 
remind people of facts, to ask factual questions or to appeal 
to facts in an argument; hence it might be said that they 
refer to facts. Now just as it is possible to ask whom a given 
proper name names, and after what manner it refers to him 
whom it names, so it might be asked what fact a given factual 
utterance refers to and after what manner it refers to it. 
Information concerning the nature of one term of a relation 
cannot be gathered from an analysis of the other term, hence 
the structure and use of factual expressions cannot be expected 
to yield information concerning the nature of facts. 

Against this the argument must be that there is no such 
thing as first informing a person of a fact and then telling 
him which fact it is of which he has been informed. If I tell 
somebody plainly that his house is on fire, he cannot very well 
ask with which fact I had intended to acquaint him; if he does, 
I shall be tempted to tell him to clean the wax from his ears. 
How could I do any better than I have already done? I have 
told him—his house is on fire. But allowing for the possibility 
that perhaps he took me to be joking I may add the words 
“No kidding’’. If he doubts my words, I can do no better than 
take him to the spot and show him his burning house. But in 
so doing I do not confront him with the fact of which I had 
previously informed him, but I merely put him into the position 
of: seeing for himself that what I had said to him was true. 
What he will see will be a burning house. True enough, he 
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may say that he sees that the house is burning, but this will 
not be an additional sight. He who sees that a house is burning 
will naturally see a burning house, but this will not mean that 
he sees two things, first the fact that the house is burning 
and then the burning house, but only that he sees the one 
thing which entitles him to say both that he sees a burning 
house and also that he sees a house and that it is burning. 


One to whom I offer statements of fact may not under- 
stand my words, he may be in doubt about what interpretation 
to place on my words, ignorant of some matter referred to in 
my words, or be in doubt how to construe my words—e.g., 
seriously or as a joke. Above all, he may be in doubt about 
whether I spoke the truth or whether I might not be'mistaken. 
But his doubts will not be like the doubts of the recipient 
of a cryptic telegram reading “Contact Smith” who would 
like to know which Smith to contact. They will be more like 
the doubts of an engine-driver who finds a signal green which 
for his train is normally red. His difficulty is not that he 
does not know what a green light signifies, it is that he suspects 
that something may have happened to the signalman or that 
the signalling mechanism may have broken down. 


We must look into this matter more closely. If one thinks 
of a statement as a certain kind of sentence, one may incline 
to the view that the element of indefiniteness which charac- 
terizes so many sentences at least ensures that we may sensibly 
ask about the reference of any given sentence. One calls to 
mind that factual statements may inter alia contain proper 
names. Thus if somebody says “John loves Mary”, it is not 
evident from his words which John loves which Mary, and thus 
it is not clear to which amatory bond his statement refers. 
Against this we must bear in mind the possibility that nobody 
by the name of John loves any Mary and ask ourselves whether 
in these circumstances the statement that John loves Mary 
lacks a reference which it would otherwise have had, or 
whether it now refers to a potential fact or to an unrealized 
fact or to any other denizen of those spooky parts. ~ 


c 
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Intending to make a certain statement is one thing— 
succeeding in making a statement which conveys what one 
intends to state is quite another. Suppose that someone. has 
been assaulted by robbers and means to make a statement to 
the police. What the police require from him is not just a 
statement, but a precise, unambiguous, accurate state- 
ment. If his statement is confused, muddy, contradictory 
or sketchy, full of veiled allusions, insufficiently specific 
references, or couched in incomprehensible language, then it is 
an unsatisfactory statement, and in the limiting case, when it 
is wholly vague or unintelligible, it is said not to be a state- 
ment at all. Unsatisfactory statements are not proper ways 
of referring to an indefinite set of facts, they are improper 
ways of making statements. They may be variously interpreted 
and variously treated according as they are interpreted, but 
for those who make them there can be no question of inter- . 
preting them. It is clear that if we found a slip of paper 
with the words “Foo was here” in the street, we would not 
treat these words as a factual statement until we found the 
writer of the words and elicited from him who was meant by 
Foo and what locality the reflexive “here” referred to. It is 
not then a question of what the unsatisfactory statement 
states, for by being unsatisfactory it fails to state. The 
question is what he who made the unsatisfactory statement 
meant to state. But in explaining this, he replaces his unsatis- 
factory statement with another statement which should be 
sufficiently intelligible and precise. 


Thus if somebody says “John loves Mary, do you agree?”’, 
I am bound to sidestep his question if I do not know who is 
supposed’ to be loving whom. How could I agree to his words 
or fail to agree to them if I do not know what I am supposed 
to agree to? Still, it might be objected that the speaker 
might never have meant to state that any specific John loves 
any specific Mary, but that he merely meant to say that some- 
where somebody named John loves somebody named Mary (in 
which he could hardly be wrong). Very well then, if that is 
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what he meant, then he was right, provided that any lover is 
called John whose love’s name is Mary. But this is not to 
say that there is any question as to what the statement states, 
it states just what we understand it to state. It merely means 
that the conditions under which this factual statement is true 
are wider than they would have been had the statement been 
about a specific couple of lovers. it is of course quite true 
that the non-specific factual statement that somebody called 
John loves somebody called Mary can be supported by any of 
a number of specific facts, for instance that John Robinson 
loves Mary Brown. But it would be quite misleading to 
express this by saying that the non-specific factual statement 
refers to this fact. If I say that some musicians turn politician, 
I may have had Paderewski in mind, I may even be said to 
have alluded to him, but that is not to say that my statement 
refers to the fact that Paderewski turned politician. And if I 
say pointedly that some people overhear unpleasant truths 
about themselves, I may allude to Mrs. X, but that is not to 
say that my statement refers to the fact that Mrs. X has 
had this unpleasant experience. Some factual statements are 
only true if any of a class of factual statements are true; 
others (factual hypotheses or statements with a complex veri- 
fication) are only true if quite a lot of other factual statements 
are true, and others still (inductions by complete enumeration) 
are only true if each of a given class of particular factual 
statements is severally true. But to say of any given fact that 
it makes some general factual statement true is not to say 
that the general factual statement refers to it, and to say of 
a fact that it enters into the verification of a factual statement 
is again not to say that this statement refers to it. In factual 
statements we make reference to whatever their referential 
terms (if any) refer to. In statements about John Robinson 
we refer to John Robinson, in statements about the solar 
eclipse of such-and-such a date we refer to a certain natural 
phenomenon. There are plenty of facts about John Robinsen 
and about the eclipse, but they themselves are not facts. 
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“John Robinson” has a reference. This reference can be 
got right or wrong. If factual statements referred to facts 
there would presumably also be such a thing as showing to 
people which fact they referred to. There would be such a 
thing as warding them off mistakes and guiding them in the 
right direction—just like saying to a child “No, that isn’t the 
fellow that’s meant, it’s the one over there by the table”. We 
could explain the reference. But no such question arises. 
There is no reference to facts that we can get wrong, there 
is no reference to facts that wescan get right, there is no 
reference to facts at all. 


| Mr. Strawson has said: “Facts are what statements (when 
true) state; they are not what statements are about. They 
are not like things or happenings on the face of the globe, 
witnessed or heard or seen, broken or overturned, interrupted 
or prolonged, kicked, destroyed, mended or noisy.”* In onto- 
logical parlance: facts are not part of the furniture of the 
world. Hence the question “how many kinds of fact are 
there?” or the question “to what sort of fact do certain (given) 
usages refer?” are misleading in the deepest, most fundamental 
sense. The question “how many kinds of fact are there?” does 
not ask “how many things, beings, entities are there 
for factual statements to refer to?” but it asks “what 
manner of variety is there amongst sentences, statements, 
reports, utterances and suppositions which may be called 
factual?”. Factual questions are empirical; we decide on 
whether something is a fact by using our eyes and ears, 
gathering evidence, counting, measuring, and the rest of the 
established procedures of empirical investigation. But that is 
not to say that facts are amongst the things we see or count 
or measure. The question “what is a fact?” is utterly 
unanswerable and plunges us straight into a metaphysical 
miasma if we construe it as “what sort of a thing is a fact?”. 


SS a a 
*P. F. Strawson: Contribution to symposium on “Truth”, P.A.S., 
Suppl. Vol. XXIV, p. 136. ae 
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A fact is no sort of a thing, a fact is what a true factual state- 
ment states.; Hence the question can only be answered via 
those other less mystifying and therefore less profound- 
seeming questions: “what is a statement of fact, what is a 
question of fact, what is a matter of fact or a factual issue?” 
-He who has heard a factual statement uttered with a serious — 
mien and understood what was said, ipso facto understands 
that he is invited to consider what the statement states to be 
a fact; if he does not understand this he must have mistaken 
the statement for a joke, a story, a linguistic exercise, or a 
philosophical example. Of course he cannot know merely from 
understanding the statement whether it is true. But if he 
has satisfied himself in the usual manner that it is true, then 
he is in a position to say that the statement states a fact. 
That which entitles us to say that a factual statement is true 
and that which entitles us to say that a factual statement 
states a fact, are one and the same. | 

We stand in danger of a series of further misunder- 
standings. For it may be thought that if facts are removed 
from amongst the furniture of the world, they must have been 
allocated to the realm of the spirit, or worse still, to the 
limbo of language. It is natural to ask how a theory or 
indeed a whole system of knowledge about the physical 
universe can be based on facts, if the facts themselves are 
outside the physical universe. Must we admit as a consequence 
of what has just been said that the empirical sciences and, 
e.g., the reports of intelligence officers are really about words 
or meanings and not, as they appear to be, about things and 
people? This would be just the sort of wild leap to which 
we are accustomed from the bad, old, speculative philosophy, 
and you might justifiably find it amusing if we ourselves had 
been forced into it. I think the answer is that there is no 


} This is no reason for thinking—as Mr. Strawson seems to think— 
that if there were no language there could be no facts either. If a factual 
statement comes to be made for the first time, the fact which it states is 
not made along with it. See p. 112. 
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need to allocate facts to any specific metaphysical pigeonhole, 
neither to “the world”, nor to “the mind”, nor yet to 
“language”. Let us glance at a few arguments to decide 
whether facts belong to the logical order of “meanings” as 
might appear plausible in certain circumstances. 


There is a certain temptation to think that what my 
statements state must be their meaning. Failing to apprehend 
my meaning is tantamount to failing to understand what I 
have said or stated. Statements convey something from the 
speaker to his audience and the success or failure of the 
speaker in conveying this is measured by whether the audience 
apprehends his meaning. I make a statement—you do not 
know what I mean—I tell you. Or might we not say that I 
speak or write to you and that my sentences tell you what 
I mean? If my meaning is evident from my sentences then 
must not my sentences proclaim their meaning? Must they 
not state their meaning? Then perhaps, if it is true that true 
factual statements state facts, we may be led to suppose that 
facts are a kind of meaning, surely a surprising conclusion. 


There is no harm in saying that sentences proclaim their 
meaning. An epigrammatic way of putting it, to be sure, but 
useful for differentiating the meaning of well-formed sentences 
from, e.g., the meaning of the laying on of hands. For in 
order to know the meaning of a symbolic act you need to be 
told, or you must infer its meaning; watching it being per- 
formed by itself won’t tell you. But sentences do not have to 
have their meaning written underneath. How indeed could it 
be written underneath except in more sentences? If you 
understand English and I speak English and if I express 
myself properly then my words convey my meaning to you. 
Only if I don’t express myself clearly or properly will there 
be occasion to ask me “what do you mean?”. You will not, 
however, expect to be presented with what my words were 
tokens for (now in the flesh, so to speak) but you will be 
satisfied if I tell you what I mean in other, more carefully 
chosen words. My meaning is not as it were a precipitate left 
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behind when my words have fled. My mind does not act as a 
filter which allows words to pass but keeps meanings behind. 
If I say what I mean, or at worst, if I explain what I mean, 
I have ipso facto acquainted you with my meaning. My 
meaning does not lurk behind my words, my words convey it. 


The words of my statements do not state my meaning, but 
my explanations of my obscure statements state what my 
obscure statements failed to convey. (Making a meaning clear 
is a matter of explaining it. Telling you is one thing, 
explaining what I meant to tell you is another.) Neither do 
my words state their meanings except in the sense explained 
above in which I would prefer to say that they proclaimed it. 
But then this is to say no more than that they fit within the 
framework of our common language. For all my words are 
intended thus to proclaim their meaning, unless indeed I am 
making up nonsense-sentences for philosophical exercises’ or 
indulging in free expression or experimenting with stiggcsuve 
word-painting for the magazine Angry Penguins. But not all 
my words are formed to make up statements. Some serve to 
ask questions, others to put forward suppositions, etc. Clearly 
then if statements state something, it cannot be what all well- 
formed sentences proclaim. 

We must take care not to speak of facts as if they were 
material things; similarly we must not speak of them as if 
they were airy-fairy nothings. On the contrary they are said 
to be solid, palpable, hard and stubborn. We also speak of 
probing facts. The fancies, the lies and the inventions melt 
away before our probing finger, but the facts resist. The 
metaphor arises because it is natural to think of the stubborn- 
ness of facts on an analogy with the recalcitrance of maiter. 
Hard substances like steel are more recalcitrant than soft 
substances like putty. It is not only a matter of getting hurt 
when you bump into them, but also that you cannot shape 
them at will, divide them up into bits, disintegrate them or 
mingle them with other matter. If one thinks of facts on an 
analogy with steel one will think of them as not easily 
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destroyed or altered. But it makes no sense to speak of them 
either as easy or as difficult to destroy or alter or disintegrate 
or adulterate or to bring into being or to abolish or to keep 
for a long time. It is indeed possible to speak of new facts, 
but new facts are newly discovered facts, or facts newly 
‘brought to light. Facts about new things, e.g. a new motor- 
car, are not said to be new facts. We may perhaps be tempted 
to say that if a new thing has come into being, then in 
consequence of this a set of facts about this new thing has 
come into being also. But if a thing comes into being (in 
the ordinary sense of that phrase) then a time at which it 
would be true to-say that that thing does not exist and false 
to say that it does exist is superseded by a time at which it 
is true to say that it does exist and false to say that it does 
not exist. Therefore if it makes sense to say of something 
that it can come into being, then it must at all times make 
sense to assert or deny that this thing exists. But in the case 
of the facts about the new Morris the time at which we can 
speak of there being such facts does not supersede a time at 
which we would merely have been mistaken in asserting that 
there were such facts, rather it supersedes the time at which 
no question concerning such facts could have arisen. If facts 
were independent existences like motor-cars, then it would have 
to be possible for the facts about the new Morris to have 
existed before the new Morris was built, or to have lagged 
behind after it was built. But this is absurd. The sort of 
sentences which are formally adequate for use in statements 
about the new Morris could not have been used in factual 
statements before the new Morris was built. They might have 
been used by Lord Nuffield to outline his conception, or by the 
Morris engineers to detail their plans, but not to state facts 
about a motor-car that didn’t as yet exist. It is highly mis- 
leading to say that if a new thing comes into existence facts 
about it come into being along with it. It is better to say 
that what comes into being is a new subject for factual state- 
ments to be about. 
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One may be tempted to think that one can at least 
terminate the fact that Mr. Churchill is Prime Minister and 
create the fact that Mr. Attlee is (will be?) Prime Minister 
by voting Labour at the next elections. But those who contend 
that Churchill is Prime Minister now (i.e. at the time of 
writing this) are not refuted if Mr. Attlee gets back, and those 
who contend that Mr. Churchill will be Prime Minister for 
ever and ever have no claim to be stating a fact. Facts can 
be denied, forgotten, ignored, overlooked, glossed over or 
treated as if they were some foolish person’s opinion, but 
they cannot suffer the fate of kingdoms, furnituré or philo- 
sophical systems. Needless to say, facts also cannot be 
refuted. It makes no sense to speak of a false fact, the 
candidates for disgrace are contentions, statements and 
reports. 

If after all this it is still felt that at any rate some facts 
must have a footing in spatio-temporal reality, let us remember 
that there are several terms which have this footing, and at 
the same time enter closely into the conceptual grammar of 
“facts”. The most likely are “events” (here taken to cover 
“happenings”, “occurrences”, “beginning of .. .”, “end of .. .”, 
“change in ...”, etc.) and “states of affairs”. The questions 
“where?” and “when?” are both relevant to either term. Events 
and states of affairs can be described, brought about or pre- 
vented, witnessed and observed, and people can be involved in 
them. States of affairs can be modified, altered, transformed 
and terminated. In all these respects events and states of 
affairs differ from facts. They are part of the world, though 
if we accept the above criteria for hardness they are in this 
respect inferior. 

The connection between events or states of affairs and 
facts is as follows: The killing of Brutus by Caesar is an 
event. The statement “Brutus killed Caesar” states that this 
event took place. The statement is, however, a factual state- 
ment and we have every reason to think that it is true. What 
the statement states is therefore a fact unless we are mistaken 
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in thinking that it is true. The fact in question is that Brutus 
killed Caesar. If Brutus had not killed Caesar then it would 
be false to say that this event, to wit the killing of Caesar by 
Brutus, ever took place. By the same token it would be false 
to say that Brutus killed Caesar. The factual statement 
“Brutus killed Caesar” would then be false and would not be 
stating a fact. The sentence “Brutus killed Caesar” and the 
barbarism “the killing of Caesar by Brutus took place” both 
state the same thing. There are not two facts, one that Brutus 
cilled Caesar and another that the event, to wit the killing, 
took place. There is only one fact. The barbarism rubs in 
what should be obvious enough to anyone who understands 
the factual statement, namely that if Brutus killed Caesar 
then this was an event. 


There is, therefore, no need to worry. Facts are not airy- 
fairy. 

My endeavour has been to show that characteristic ques- 
tions of philosophy (questions which are at any rate not about 
language) cannot properly be attempted if certain considera- 
tions which spring from the analysis of language are ignored. 
I have tried to show that questions of the form “how many 
kinds of x are there?” are not univocally answerable unless it 
is specifiable what is to count as one kind, and that even so 
it is necessary to settle disputes about what is to qualify for 
the count. My procedure has roughly been to investigate what 
sort of things are properly termed facts. It is clear that if 
something is not a fact but is called a fact, then that thing is 
mistakenly or improperly called a fact. If something is 
properly called a fact then it follows that we have every 
reason to believe it to be a fact. And if I stop short of saying 
that if something is properly called a fact then it is a fact, 
this is not because it might turn out not to be a candidate for 
being a fact, but only because it is conceivable that evidence 
might come to light to show that our confidence had been 
misplaced. If we are mistaken about the manner of Caesar’s 
death then the factual statement “Brutus killed Caesar” might 
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be said not to be true-in-virtue-of-a-fact, but not because it 
would be true in virtue of something else, but because it 
would not be true at all. 


I also hope to have made it clear why it will not do to 
look upon facts as spatio-temporal entities. I do not think 
that the spatio-temporal view of facts should be abandoned 
because it leads to difficulties in the case of general facts; the 
arguments against a spatio-temporal view of particular facts 
seem to suffice. But perhaps I should add in order to avoid 
misunderstandings that I can see no objection to saying that 
facts have a natural setting.or context. Thus the fact that 
Brutus killed Caesar is undoubtedly about Brutus and about 
Caesar too (it enters into the biographies of Caesar and 
Brutus) and in addition it may be said to be a fact of Roman 
history. 

We are confronted with a number of traditional problems 
about facts. There is the problem about historical facts, then 
there are the problems about negative facts and general facts 
and the general problem of inferred facts. There are long- 
standing controversies about facts in mathematics and special 
sorts of fact in. morality; finally there is still a lot of argument 
about the correspondence theory of truth. I see no reason why 
these problems should not be solved along the lines of which 
I have attempted to give an indication in this article. We 
would have to look into factual questions and matters of fact 
in more detail, and we would have to give a more careful and 
exhaustive account of the difference between questions of fact 
and questions of theory and questions of logic and the rest 
of them. New theories are not needed; what is needed is the 
Clarification of the distinctions bearing on the issue. 


I do not know whether I have succeeded in showing that 
the sort of linguistic enquiry which is held by Professor Ryle 
to be relevant to philosophical questions is not a bit like what 
goes on in Mr. Fowler’s Dictionary of Modern English Usage. 
It differs in all sorts of striking and subtle ways, but above 
all it differs in that it is not so much concerned with what 
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certain things are called by whom, but what these things are 
properly called, after every possible rational criticism has 
been brought to bear. 

I will add that I think that Professor Ryle might well 
complain of Mr. Mackie’s suggestion that he ought to have 
enquired into Professor Anderson’s conclusions instead of 
discussing the nature and origin of his fallacies. Reasons 
against conclusions akin to Professor Anderson’s have now 
been appearing in the journals so consistently and the whole 
question has been so thoroughly discussed that many of us feel 
that the onus of proof now rests with Professor Anderson and 
his school. It is unreasonable to expect Professor Ryle to 
repeat what so many others have said before him and what he 
himself has previously said. It is reasonable to expect 
Professor Anderson to examine the arguments of his opponents 
and either to show them to be faulty or else to concede that 
his own position is insecure. 


DISCUSSIONS 


I. THE NATURE OF FACTS 


By JOHN MACKIE 


I CONGRATULATE myself on having provoked Mr. Herbst’s 
forthright and, I understand, authoritative pronouncement 
that the “linguistic” school regards linguistic analysis not as 
an end but (in the traditional way) as a means to the solving 
of other problems. If I misrepresented Professor Ryle and 
others, I apologise; my excuse is that they themselves show 
some uncertainty. Herbst admits this about the past (p. 92) ; 
Ryle’s remarks on “talk about talk” etc. (pp. 150-2 in A.J.P., 
‘December, 1950) at least suggest the wrong view, and so does 
some of Herbst’s own argument in Part II of this article. Of 
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course I did not think or say that Ryle was doing philology 
or emulating Mr. Fowler: I suggested (p. 109, 4./J.P., August, 
1951) that he was primarily interested in the various “jobs” 
that words do. But if I was wrong, then my criticism becomes 
sharper; it will be that these philosophers try to settle non- 
linguistic questions by an appeal to usage (cf. my Critical 
Notice of Dr. Toulmin’s Reason in Ethics, A.J.P., August, 
1951). If Herbst and his friends really want to discuss funda- 
mental questions fairly, they should stop trying to silence 
opponents with such remarks as “But that would be a very 
queer thing to say’—a remark that I have often heard from 
“like-minded philosophers” in Australia. 


But how does Herbst use linguistic considerations to 
answer the question “What is a fact?’”, which he takes as an 
example? His opening remarks indicate that he is not merely 
telling us how he. and his friends use the word “fact”, or 
recommending a particular use. On p. 104, indeed, he wavers, 
and says that the questions so far considered may be described 
as linguistic, but on p. 114 he says firmly that he has been 
discussing what are properly called facts, and he is not here 
using this term ambiguously, as some LMP’s have seemed to me 
to use it, oscillating between linguistic propriety (correct 
usage) and truth. I gather that he is classifying issues: he 
is intending to point to a set of issues (“questions of fact’) 
that resemble one another closely, and to mark these off from 
other issues that differ from them in various ways. What he 
is asserting is that there are these resemblances and differences. 
But if so, how do linguistic considerations help? The use of 
“fact” in various phrases is at best a rough guide which will 
at times have to be ignored; and this is how Herbst treats it. 

If this is his method, I have nothing against it; but I 
have some quarrels with his detailed statements. His criteria 
for.a question of fact seem to be these: (a) a factual issue is 
independent (“objective”), (b) a fact can’t be known apart 
from observation, (c) a fact can in principle be observed, and 
(d) it is sufficient for the knowledge of a fact to observe it 
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under favourable conditions. His implicit procedure seems 
to be to lay down these criteria on the basis of suggestions 
given by some ordinary uses of the word “fact”, and then to 
decide particular problems of the form “Is X a question of 
fact?” by these criteria. (I have, of course, extracted the 
criteria from the decisions.) Now I think some of Herbst’s 
particular decisions are mistaken, and also that his choice of 
criteria is unfortunate, since it leads to confusions. But I 
agree with what he says about legal questions and “matters 
of opinion”. E.g., in saying that the ichthyosaurus problem is 
a question of fact he is correctly describing the status of this 
issue, recognising its independence or “objectivity”; to say 
that it is a matter for conjecture is only to say something 
about our relation to this issue, not about its own status. 


But why are questions of art criticism not factual? They 
are ruled out by (d@), since two people with good eyesight etc. 
could disagree about the beauty of a picture. This shows how 
this set of criteria is misleading. We are liable to conclude 
that because aesthetic questions are not factual by Herbst’s 
criteria they are not factual in a broader sense. What he 
correctly says leaves it quite possible that whether-a-picture- 
is-beautiful is an independent issue, and one that can be 
settled by observation (including thinking). His argument 
seems to dispose of objectivism in aesthetics, but it is no more 
valid than Toulmin’s very similar criticism of objectivism in 
ethics (Reason in Ethics, pp. 9-28). Criterion (d) is mis- 
leading because it suggests that there is a sort of pure observa- 
tion that doesn’t include thinking and doesn’t rely on back- 
ground knowledge; since all ordinary observation includes 
thinking and relies on background knowledge, we cannot 
sharply cut off the sort of observation in which all normal 
people, favourably placed, would agree from, e.g., aesthetic 
observation in which they readily disagree. Herbst surely 
cannot mean what he says on p. 96, that observation has no 
bearing on art criticism: a blind man could hardly be a good 
judge of paintings! 
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When Herbst argues, using criteria (6), (¢), and (d), 
that mathematical questions are not factual, I disagree about 
the application of the criteria. I think that mathematical 
knowledge requires observation as well as thinking, but that 
the material to be observed—numbers, order, spatial relations, 
etc.—can be found anywhere, so that there is no need for 
“privileged access’. Of course I should have to argue this 
point at length; what I object to is Herbst’s suggestion (with- 
drawn on p. 115?) that he has settled it without detailed 
discussion. Admittedly we don’t settle an advanced point in 
mathematics by observation but by proof; but the question is, 
on what do the proofs rest? Here too these criteria are mis- 
leading: we are liable to think that a question which we 
wouldn’t dream of trying to settle by simple observation (e.g. 
whether every quadratic equation has two roots) is not 
“factual”, and to conclude invalidly that it can be settled 
without any observation at all. 

Theories like the atomic theory might be mere formulae 
which “explain” facts only by bringing them together, but I 
don’t think they are. Here again this set of criteria causes 
confusion. It would be naive to hope to “get hold of” or “look 
at” a meson, but it is not naive to suppose that they quite 
literally are there. Herbst seems to be arguing that, because 
(c) and (d)—as referring to fairly direct observation—are 
not satisfied here, the question “are there mesons?” is not an 
independent issue. But he also tries to show this by a more 
direct argument from the premise that a theoretical statement 
(like “there are mesons”) can be understood only with the 
aid of a set of rules of interpretation. The suggested con- 
clusion is that since we cannot “drop the fellow who introduced 
us” mesons don’t exist apart from this fellow, i.e. apart from 
the rules of interpretation. But the conclusion doesn’t follow 
from the premise. And compare the caves example. If we 
could never explore the caves, but confirmed their existence 
by a number of different tests—coloured water, seismic observa- 
tions, etc.—we should say that it is a fact that there are 
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caves. We have made several independent connections 
between these hollows in the rock and what we more directly 
observe, using laws which we already believe, having found 
them to be true about other hollow spaces. If we can similarly 
make several independent connections between the mesons and 
what we more directly observe, using laws about mass, charge, 
ete. which we already believe, having found them to be true 
initially with regard to more directly observed bodies, we have 
evidence for (not proof of) the independent existence of 
mesons. When we have been introduced to a theoretical entity 
by only one go-between, it is reasonable to think that it may be 
only a formula, say that there are not really quanta but that 
light behaves in one respect as if there were. But when we 
find that various go-betweens all put us in touch with the 
same entity, it is reasonable to suppose that it is really there. 
(I have briefly discussed this point in another connection in 
my article “Scientific Method in Textual Criticism”, 4A.J.P., 
August, 1947; see pp. 78-80.) The naivety is rather on Herbst’s 
side, in thinking that nothing can simply be there if it is not 
(even in principle) visible or graspable for him, and in 
thinking that a sharp line can be drawn between what is 
directly observable and what is not. 

Part I, however, is straightforward and, in my opinion, 
not viciously linguistic. But Part II seems thoroughly con- 
fused. It contains many statements which are obviously true, 
along with others which seem to me to be false; Herbst seems 
to think that they all hang together, but I cannot see how 
they do. 


Of course statements do not simply name facts, but this 
doesn’t show that facts are not separable from statements or 
that statements don’t refer to facts. The statement “some 
musicians turn politician” doesn’t refer to the fact that 
Paderewski turned politician, but it does refer to the fact 
that some musicians turn politician, in a slightly different 
sense, of course, from that in which it refers to musicians. 
The latter fact occurs in space and time and has instances, 
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of which the fact about Paderewski is one. Then there is a 
simple fallacy on p. 111; the argument seems to run: All words 
proclaim their meanings, some words do not state facts, 
therefore no meanings are facts. Again it is obvious that if 
you clearly understand a factual statement there is no point 
in asking further to what fact it refers, but this doesn’t show 
that it doesn’t refer to a fact. What is more important, if a 
statement is in any way not clear it is sensible to ask to 
what fact it refers; this is how you make it clear. Thus 
Herbst’s remarks on legal questions indicate that the state- 
ment “driving without a licence is illegal” refers to the fact 
that there is a statute forbidding this, and does not refer to a 
fact of the simple “S is P” form; they indicate that illegality 
is not a quality. Or, to take an example on which we differ, 
Herbst seems to think that “there are mesons” refers to a 
rather complicated fact about the explanatory and predictive 
efficiency of a certain part of a certain system of symbols, 
whereas I think it refers to a much simpler fact, and in any 
case that there must be some simpler fact on which the 
efficiency rests. 

Facts are not airy-fairy, but Herbst is airy-fairy about 
facts. Changing the metaphor, I should say that the attempt 
to get a definite account of the status of facts out of what he 
says is like nothing so much as the ancient sport of trying 
to catch a greased pig. He says facts are not statements, 
not meanings, not airy-fairy, and yet not part of the world 
like events or states of affairs. But he quite fails to show 
what they could then be. 


I agree that “a fact is what a true factual statement - 
states”; but how does this show that it is not part of the 
world? It will do so only if it is read as suggesting that a 
fact is somehow constituted by being truly stated. Mr. 
Strawson—whose conclusion is that “if you prise the state- 
ments off the world you prise the facts off it too” (p. 137)—is 
thinking in this, way. Herbst doesn’t quite agree with him 
and gives facts a less dependent status, but I think he must 
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be to some extent influenced by the same line of thought. But 
in what precise sense does he hold that facts are not “indepen- 
dent existences” (p. 112)? Just how, and on what, are they 
dependent? 

He is distinguishing the fact that Brutus killed Caesar 
from the event, Brutus’ killing of Caesar. But if we are “doing 
ontology” they must be identified, for there is nothing inter- 
mediate between the true statement and the event. If Cassius 
observed Brutus’ killing of Caesar, we may also say that he 
observed the fact that Brutus killed Caesar, but (as Herbst 
says about the burning house) these are not two observations. 
And whatever we are “doing”, we cannot get a coherent 
account of facts as other than events. Admittedly there are 
distinctions in usage: (a) “fact” is sometimes used in phrases 
almost equivalent to “true”, which are inseparably linked with 
statements; (b) more widely, it is linked (as Strawson says) 
with “that’”-clauses: we call an event a fact (i) when we are 
thinking of it as settling an issue one way rather than another, 
or (ii) when we are recognising its complexity to an extent 
which makes a more unitary description of it inconvenient— 
e.g. “These enclosures were due to the fact that in the sixteenth 
century the demand for wool both in England and on the 
continent rapidly increased”. But these do not fit together: 
(a) supports Strawson’s view, (b) (ii) does not, nor does 
(b) (i) except by a confusion, while (as Herbst shows) other 
parts of usage are against it. Indeed Herbst’s struggles show 
plainly enough that no coherent treatment of facts can be 
based on usage. Either he has slipped back into the mere 
analysis of usage, and is correctly bringing out its inconsis- 
tencies, or he is letting usage distort his ontology. 

Of course Herbst can use the word “fact” as he pleases, 
but if he uses it in a confused way I shall not use it when 
IT am talking to him. He admits that “events and states of 
affairs” are part of the world (whereas Strawson says that 
states of affairs are no better than facts) ; let him then gub- 
stitute this phrase for “facts” in my previous discussion. 
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E.g. I am interested in questions of the form “To what sort 
of event or state of affairs does this usage refer?”. Now this 
is practically equivalent to the question “Into what sort of 
clear factual statement can this expression be properly trans- 
lated ?”, but the linguistic setting of the latter formulation can 
be misleading: e.g., we may accept as final a hypothetical form 
of statement, which is not really clear but only familiar. (Cf. 
Professor Anderson’s article on “Hypotheticals”, A.J.P., May, 
1952.) Similarly the question “How many kinds of fact (i.e. 
state of affairs) are there?” is practically equivalent to “What 
manner of variety is there among factual statements?” pro- 
vided that merely linguistic variety is excluded. 


It will still make sense to look for a logical classification 
of states of affairs: there will be universal, particular, and 
perhaps singular states of affairs, qualitative and relational 
states of affairs, and so on. And this classification will help 
in deciding questions of the former sort; thus the distinction 
between qualitative and relational states of affairs is implicitly 
recognised in Herbst’s treatment of the ichthyosaurus problem 
and of legal questions (cf. pp. 96 and 99-100 above). This way 
of posing the problems may bring out some real disagreements. 
I suspect Herbst of believing that there are only singular 
states of affairs, that only statements are universal or par- 
ticular. I fancy that there is a nominalism underlying 
linguisticism, a belief that universality etc. reside only in 
language. This may be reflected in the preference for a logic 
in which universals are replaced by hypotheticals. 


On Herbst’s final point, I do not think that views suf- 
ficiently akin to Anderson’s on ethics, logic, and mathematics 
have been “thoroughly discussed”. Anderson’s views are rather 
unusual, and are misunderstood when assimilated to certain 
well-known types of doctrine. But I grant that he is partly 
to blame for the misunderstanding, since—except on ethics— 
his views have not been adequately published. 
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Il, THE CONCEPT OF FORCE 


By J. J. C. Smarr 


Mr. Foutkus' says that my “linguistic discussion” * misges 
the whole point of Hertz’s work. And so, of course, it does. 
I was concerned with a logical issue, the question of the 
definability of “force’’, and discussed Hertz’s work only in so 
far as it was affected by this issue. His system does not really 
supersede the Newtonian one (who would calculate the 
position of Jupiter using Hertzian mechanics?) but it has 
considerable theoretical importance which remains even if we 
are still convinced, as I am, of the logical respectability of 
Newtonian mechanics. Hertz’s conception of a straightest 
path and many of his detailed mathematica! techniques fore- 
shadow in a remarkable way much of the general theory of 
relativity. In so far as these things are the most important 
things in Hertz’s book, of course what T’¥ay misses the whole 
point of Hertz’s work. Nevertheless you can do a good deed 
from a bad motive, and I thought that the motive, the desire 
to do without the Newtonian concept of force because of its 
lack of clarity, is of logical interest and worth discussing. 
Let us return to the question of whether the Newtonian concept 
of force is unclear. 

I do not deny that the older writers on mechanics, 
including Newton himself (though not so often as people 
usually think), were unclear. The talk about vis insita and 
vis impressa referred to by Mr. Foulkes is a case in point. But 
that does not mean that the Newtonian system is essentially 
unclear, that it cannot be presented in an unobjectionable 
form. I referred to the paper on “Newton’s Theory of 
Kinetics” by W. H. Macaulay.’ which is a good example of 


1A.J.P., December, 1951. 
2 A.J.P., May, 1951. 
* Bulletin of the American Mathematical Society, Vol. I1I, 1896-7. 
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clear thinking about the Newtonian system. Of course Hertz’s 
system may be in some respects simpler than Newton’s. Mr. 
Foulkes refers to “the distinction between static and dynamic 
forces and the artificial connection which . . . has to be made 
between them’’.* It is to be remembered, however, that sim- 
plicity at one point is dearly bought by complications at 
others. Would Mr. Foulkes like to predict the motions of the 
planets using Hertzian methods? (In such cases astronomers 
use Hamilton’s equations, and these can be deduced from 
Newton’s laws.) 

Mr. Foulkes says that Newton presents “force as a quality 
instead of recognising it as a relation”. I am not sure what 
the evidence for this is, and in any case this is not the place 
to discuss the Andersonian panacea for all philosophical 
troubles (“don’t you realise that what you are treating as a 
quality is really a relation?’). Let me say merely that it is 
not very clear to me what would be meant by someone who 
said either that force is a quality or that force is a relation. 
Is it either? Certainly it is correct to say that there is a 
force between two things, and this is analogous to talking 
of a relation between things. Instead of saying “the attraction 
between the particles A and B is IF” we might say “the relation 
between A and B is an attractive force F”. But we also say 
“force on”. (“There is a force F on this particle.”) We never 
say “relation on”. We say (perhaps more or less misleadingly) 
that forces act on things. We never say that relations (nor 
qualities either) act on things. I will concede, however, that 
force is more like a relation than a quality. Even if I agree 
that it is a relation I am not conceding very much. The rules 
of the game Foulkes and I play are not very clear. Just what 
are the rules for conferring the honorific title “relation” on a 
concept? I prefer not to look at the concept of force through 


*T think that Mr. Foulkes is misleading when he says “the Newtonian 
theory needs over and above the laws of motion the introduction of 
d’Alembert’s principle’, for d’Alembert’s principle can be deduced from. 
Newton’s laws. But even if it were needed in addition this would only go 
to show that the Newtonian system is in this respect not as simple as 
Hertz’s, say, not that it is unclear. 
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the spectacles of a two, three, or four category logic, but tc 
try to see it as it is. Even if I do concede to Mr. Foulkes, 
however, that it is a relation, does this affect my question as 
to whether it is appropriate to ask for a definition of it? 


On p. 177 Mr. Foulkes says “As far as the Newtonian theory 
is concerned they [the Newtonian laws] are empirical laws 
and not a definition of force’. This is simply to deny, flatly 
and without giving any reasons at all, my original contention 
that they are neither quite empirical nor quite a definition but 
“both and neither’. The question “are the Newtonian laws 
empirical or a definition of force?” is in my view not a proper 
question. It is like the question “have you stopped beating 
your wife?” The distinction between theoretical and experi- 
mental laws is unfortunately neglected by the logic books, but 
it is a vital one here. As examples of theoretical laws are 
Newton’s laws of motion, Maxwell’s electro-magnetic equations, 
Schrédinger’s wave equations. As examples of experimental 
laws are Boyle’s law, the law of expansion of metals, Snell’s 
law for the refraction of light. Theoretical laws have meaning 
only as part of a theoretical system, and can only be verified 
via that system. Experimental laws can be verified purely 
experimentally; their variables all stand for measurable 
quantities, and they can be known antecedently to all theory. 
(Thus Boyle’s law was known long before any theory was 
thought of which would explain it; Snell’s law was known 
and verified long” before the wave theory of light was ever 
thought of.) Mr. Foulkes suggests that the question “are the 
laws of motion analytic or synthetic?” is misleading in that 
it suggests that there could be analytic laws at all. I agree 
that a purely analytic proposition could not be a law of nature. 
Furthermore, an experimental law is indeed, as near as makes 
no difference, completely synthetic. It is important to notice, 
however, that a completely synthetic proposition could not be 
a theoretical law. 


My objection to the analytic-synthetic and definable- 
indefinable dichotomies rests on the fact that language, except 
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within pure mathematics, and sometimes perhaps not even 
then, is not a game played according to a definite set of hard 
and fast rules. I tried to bring out how this is so in dynamics 
by considering the concept of force, and it is so in other parts 
of physics. Let.us look again at the concept of “electron”, | 
which Mr. Foulkes also considers. I wish to take up his 
assertion “ ‘electron’ is definable in the linguistic sense, for 
instance as ‘the carrier of the least electric charge’. This 
form of words could be substituted wherever the word ‘electron’ 
occurs in a textbook on physics.” Now could it? (Except ‘in 
the trivial sense that we might decide to use “the carrier of 
the least electric charge” as a synonym for “electron” and 
-without considering the meanings of its constituent words. 
Compare how “atom” has lost its connotation of being the 
ultimately indivisible particle.) Suppose you were teaching 
physics and a person had not attained the concept of electron. 
One would have to go through a long process; as I said in the 
earlier article, one would have to talk about the Wilson cloud 
chamber, about cathode rays, about Millikan’s oil drop experi- 
ments, about the Bohr theory of the atom, about wave 
mechanics. One’s pupil would come to learn to use the wor 
“electron” more and more intelligently. Does any teacher of 
physics (such as Mr. Foulkes) really think that there is a 
magic short cut, just producing a formula like “carrier of the 
least electric charge”? Is it at all like the case of a teacher 
of anatomy, who in order to teach the meaning of the short- 
hand word “femur” just has to say “the femur is the thigh 
bone”? To go back to Mr. Foulkes’ definition. The meaning of 
the expression “carrier of the least electric charge” seems to 
me to be more unclear than that of “electron”. How can a 
person who does not know what an electron is know what it is 
that carries a charge? What is it to “carry” a charge? Putting 
aside these difficulties, is an electron that which carries the 
least charge? If we took the definition seriously we should 
have to say that neutrons are electrons, for they certainly 
carry the least charge, i.e. no charge at all. Again, what about 
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the difference between an electron and a positron and a proton? 
Suppose again that a revolutionary discovery is made in 
physics whereby a particle of less charge than that of an 
electron is discovered? Should we call this an “electron” and 
cease to call what are now called “electrons” by that name? 
A decision would have to be made (and this is important), 
though I have no doubt that in this case the decision would 
be to continue to call the things we now call electrons 
“electrons”, even though they didn’t carry the least charge. 
The point is not that we can pick holes in Mr. Foulkes’ 
definition, for I am sure that he only meant it to be illustrative. 
My point is that I am confident that I could pick holes in any 
definition.” 

It is a mistake to think of physics as though it were a 
completely formalised system like a logical calculus. Even if 
you formalised a physical theory (and this would fossilise it) 
you could never formalise the application of it. The steps 
from theory to experimental fact and vice-versa are even more 
important than the steps from one part of a theory to another. 
It is here that “judgment” enters in. Thus in Millikan’s oil 
drop experiment the observed rates of fall of the drops might 
be such that they could be taken as falsifying the theory of 
discrete electronic charges, but these results would be explained 
by the experimenter as due to some such cause as the evapora- 
tion of the drops. No definite set of strict rules can be produced 
to tell the experimenter what inference to make in such cases— 
there is no knowing what range of experience ne will have to 
draw upon, and whether an anomaly is one which is to be 
explained or explained away is a matter which must be left 
to the flair and judgment of the experimenter. Now if no 
strict rules can be laid down in advance to tell the physicist 
what deduction to make this means that no strict definitions 
of the physicist’s terms can be given. For definitions and 
implications are related. 


5It is instructive to recall the abortive attempts of philosophers to give 
a satisfactory definition of concepts like that of Time. See Waismann 
(‘Analytic-Synthetic: II”), Analysis, Vol. 11, No. 2, 1950, p. 26. 
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I thoroughly agree with Mr. Foulkes that “the question 
of how certain linguistic usages gain prominence is not itself 
a linguistic question. Without attending to this latter non- 
linguistic question it is impossible to see the point of even 
a linguistic confusion.” We must discuss language in the 
context of the situations within which and the purposes for 
which it is used. That is why to talk of philosophers doing 
“linguistic analysis” is so misieading. I also agree that it 
may well be that in learning physics people learn not only 
truths and insights, but also current confusions. A person 
who learns ordinary practical language cannot learn con- 
fusions; indeed I cannot imagine what it could be for simple 
practical language to be confused. A person who learns 
language in order to do such things as buy groceries is not 
likely to learn to speak in a confused way. If he asks for 
butter and gets butter how can what either he or the grocer 
says be confused? His language serves its purpose, and what 
more can language or any other human art do? On the other 
hand, in learning a sophisticated sort of talk like physics we 
may well learn to talk in a confused way. As Mr. Foulkes 
says, “it involves also the taking over of established traditions 
and along with them their attendant prejudices and con- 
fusions”. I have nowhere shown that there are no confusions 
in Newtonian mechanics. What I have tried to show is that 
one confusion, the one which finds its expression in Hertz’s 
complaint about the concept of force, is not to be found in 
Newtonian dynamics. It is thought to be there only because 
we persist in looking at the concepts of Newtonian dynamics 
through the spectacles of an inadequate logic. This inadequate 
logic forces us to ask the inappropriate questions “analytic or 
synthetic?” and “definable or indefinable?”. Hertz had 
exceptional merit not only as a mathematician but as a 
philosopher. For though I think that he was mistaken in 
thinking that there is a confusion in the Newtonian concept 
of force, he did have an insight into the nature of philosophical 
perplexity, which was far in advance of his time, when he 
said: “our confused wish finds expression in the confused 
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question as to the nature of force and electricity. But the 
answer we want is not really an answer to this question. It 
is not by finding out more and fresh relations and connections 
that it can be answered; but by removing the contradictions 
between those already known, and thus perhaps by reducing 
their number. When these painful contradictions have been 
removed, the question as to the nature of force will not have 
been answered; but our minds, no longer vexed, will cease 
to ask illegitimate questions.” ° What I find surprising is 
that Mr. Foulkes seems to ignore the possibility that a 
question can be illegitimate or an indicative sentence anything 
other than true or false. Why should “is force definable or 
indefinable?” be a proper question? Simply because traditional 
logic bids us pose it? 


Ill. THE CONCEPT OF FORCE 


By P. FouLKss 


In maintaining that Smart’s discussion missed the point 
of Hertz’s work, I too was concerned with a logical issue. It 
is the logical point of Hertz’s work that Smart seems to 
misjudge, For argument’s sake I shall adopt Smart’s manner 
of speaking and start from his concession that force is more 
like a relation than a quality. My brief mention of Newton’s 
concept of force suggests that he thought of it as more like 
a quality. The laws of Principia are therefore understood by 
Newton not as definitions of force but as empirical laws. 
Hertz’s merit lies in emphasising the logical point that force 
is more like a relation. The question of simplicity was men- 
tioned incidentally and I would not insist on it here. Neither 
does Hertz recommend his methods for astronomical or 
engineering calculations, He merely contends, and I think 


*The Principles of Mechanics, translated by D. E, Jones and J. T. 
Walley, pp. 7-8. 
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rightly, that his account of the principles of mechanics is 
logically more acceptable than the Newtonian one. 

The logical flaw in Newtonian theory is the lack of clarity 
concerning what is “mere” definition and what is empirical 
fact. We have a symptom of this flaw in Smart’s suggestion 
that the laws of motion are neither quite empirical nor quite a 
definition of force, but both and neither. Hertz removes the 
basis for this fearful alternative by bringing out the required 
distinction, and so provides a tenable account of the principles 
of mechanics. As far as procedure in“science goes, Smart’s 
point is quite correct : depending on what else we know in given 
circumstances, we use the laws of motion sometimes in one 
way, sometimes in the other. But the concept of force remains 
unclear as long as one wants to have it both ways. I shall 
not here explain how this causes confusion in physics except 
to say that when we speak of a force acting on a body we 
should do well to remember that the actual situation is one 
of interaction between bodies. The form of words “force acts 
on” is thus misleading, for though we do not say “relation acts 
on” we do speak of relations between bodies, and Smart’s 
appeal to this form of words only shows that we sometimes 
speak as though force were not a relation. 

As for pedagogy, no one suggests that any subject can be 
taught by laying down definitions—or, I would add, by 
getting people to talk intelligent jargon. Further, I agree with 
Smart that physics is not a formalised system. But the com- 
plications introduced by unforeseen interferences in experi- 
ment do not entail that the terms of physics have no strict 
definitions. If it is impossible to lay down strict rules on what 
is to be made of certain occurrences, this means at worst that 
scientists are not omniscient. But though the facts are complex 
this does not mean that no strict deduction is possible at all, 
or that no strict definition can be given. The defining of a 
term, however, is often the result of enquiry rather than its 
starting point, and further research may always bring out new 
properties of the thing defined, and also afford opportunities 
for making mistakes. 
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Finally I woud stress that I consider “Is force definable 
or indefinable?” every bit as improper a question as Smart 
does, though for different reasons. The question is inappro- 
priate because force is not a proper term, and this is essen- 
tially the starting point of Hertz’s work. On Smart’s view of 
definition as verbal substitution, the question is inappropriate 
because “force” is not a shorthand word. I endeavoured to 
show that mere shorthand definition is neither as widespread 
nor as important as is often thought. In offering a tentative 
definition of “electron” I merely intended to point out that on 
that score mathematics is not in any special logical position. 
Just as one may commit errors about electrons, so also one 
may about the circle, for instance one might try to square it. 


Concerning traditional confusions, there are no grounds 
for holding that ordinary language is immune. Smart suggests 
that if language serves its purpose it cannot be confused. But 
language has no purpose as such, it is people who have pur- 
poses, and in pursuing them they will twist everything, 
including language, to their own ends. It is because it is used 
not only for stating facts but also for expressing desires that 
language, even in its ordinary everyday form, is liable to absorb 
confusions. This is a commonplace in ethics. In physics, the 
concept of force causes a good deal of confusion, even if, in 
spite of this, applied science produces all sorts of useful 
results. 


Perhaps what Smart says about definition is after all not 
altogether at variance with my statements. For I agree that 
a definition does nothing to indicate the highly complex 
properties of a thing. I merely insist that any proper term 
can be defined (in the traditional sense), and in many different 
ways. But a definition may become inappropriate in the light 
of further knowledge, or even false in the sense that something 
was taken for granted in the framing of it which later turns 
out to be erroneous. Indicative sentences, I agree, need not 
be true or false, they may be meaningless. 
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RALPH CUDWORTH: AN INTERPRETATION. By J. A. Passmore. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1951.) Price (U.K.), 15s. 


Professor Passmore has packed an astonishing number of good 
things between the covers of this relatively small book. He begins 
with a well-argued and well-documented refutation of the view that 
Cudworth was a mere antiquarian in that Renaissance manner which 
by the seventeenth century was already out of date; and exhibits him 
as a man who studied and reckoned with the intellectual forces at 
work in his time, though with a fund of antique learning which made 
him justly sceptical of the novelty of many of them. Following this 
come two singularly lucid summaries of some singularly difficult 
material—the metaphysics of Cudworth’s Intellectual System, and the 
epistemology of his Hiternal and Immutable Morality. The distinctively 
ethical doctrines of the latter work are then examined, and after this 
comes Professor Passmore’s real tour de force. When on leave in 
England a few years ago Professor Passmore made a thorough exam- 
ination of Cudworth’s unpublished manuscripts, and what he then 
learnt forms the main contents of his fifth, sixth and seventh chapters. 
Investigations of this sort are apt to yield no more than numerous 
scholarly minutiae; but not so in this case, as we shall see in a 
moment. Finally we have a chapter on the influence cf Cudworth 
upon later writers. 


Historians of ethics generally divide the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century critics of Hobbes into a “rationalistic’” school which begins 
with Cudworth and goes on through writers like Clarke, Wollaston 
and Balguy to Price and Reid, and a “sentimentalist’” school which 
takes its rise a little later with Shaftesbury and goes on through 
Hutcheson to Hume and Adam Smith. What has been disclosed by 
Professor Passmore’s examination of the manuscripts, and subsequent 
re-examination of the more familiar material, is that Cudworth’s 
ethical position foreshadowed that of Shaftesbury and Hutcheson at 
least as much as that of Clarke and Balguy. His view that some 
things are “eternally 4nd immutably” good, and others eternally and 
immutably bad, no matter what we think or feel about them, was 
definitely not accompanied by the view that the intellect alone may 
discern this goodness and badness in things and prompt us to pursue 
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the one and shun the other. He insisted, on the contrary, that goodness 
cannot be either discerned or realised without feeling, and was critical 
of the whole procedure of dividing the mind into “faculties”. He 
valued spontaneous goodness of heart above action from a sense of 
duty, and in consequence found it difficult (though he tried) to defend 
the freedom of the will with any consistency. For these and similar 
contentions of Cudworth’s Professor Passmore gives chapter and verse, 
and he intersperses his exposition with quotations which leave no 
room for doubt as to whether he has understood Cudworth aright. And 
he estimates very judiciously the likelihood of this side of Cudworth’s 
thought having influenced this person and that. 


There is Professor Passmore’s historical revolution. I shall not 
venture to comment on it—it is something which it will take us all 
a little time to assimilate, but assimilate it we must. There are, 
however, a few things to be said about his treatment of the more 
familiar material, especially in his chapter on the Eternal and 
Immutable Morality. Professor Passmore is plainly in sympathy with 
the central ethical contention of this work—that the goodness or 
badness of an act or disposition is part of its own nature, and is 
not brought into being by the thing’s being commanded by any law- 
giver—but he thinks that Cudworth gave away teo much to his 
opponents in admitting that obedience to constituted lawgivers is 
among the things that are of their own nature good. This concession 
does mean, of course, that acts which are of their own nature 
indifferent, if not even bad, may in some sense become good when 
commanded by due authority; and similarly when they are made 
the objects of promising (promise-keeping also being good in itself). 
Cudworth is driven by this to saying that acts may be good in different 
ways or senses, and Professor Passmore argues that this will not do. 
‘From the premises “To be law-abiding is good’, and “This is an 
example of law-abidingness”’, Cudworth does not want us to draw the 
conclusion that “This is good”. Yet this conclusion cannot be avoided 
.... If we are going to say that we act morally in obeying the law, 
then we have to admit that the very same act can be moral at one 
time (before a law is passed forbidding it) and immoral at another 
(after the law has been passed) or morally indifferent at one time 
and moral (or immoral) at another. These conclusions cannot be 
avoided by talk of “formal” and “material” goodness, and they are 
quite incompatible with the theory of eternal and immutable morality.’ 

There is some muddling here, and frankly I do not think the 
muddling is Cudworth’s. The crucial question is, what does Professor 
Passmore mean by “the very same act”? Forgetting good and evil 
for the moment, let us consider the bare logic of the matter. Let us 
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suppose that, on some occasion when we both ought to be attending 
a session of some congress, Professor Passmore is showing me round 
the Sydney Zoo. He points to a springbok, let us say, and informs me, 
“This animal inhabits South Africa’. I reply, “What nonsense—it 
inhabits the Sydney Zoo”. We are, of course, both quite right. 
I mean by “This animal” the individual beast before us. Professor 
Passmore means “This kind of animal’’-—he means springboks. Let 
us further suppose, however, that this particular springbok eats gum- 
leaves. Might we not say that gum-leaf-eaters are a “kind” of 
animal too, and a kind not to be found in South Africa? In fact, 
of course, the same individual thing belongs to many “kinds” at once— 
exemplifies many different characters—though in the sort of conversa- 
tion I have outlined it is generally understood what “kind” is intended. 
Now let us bring good and evil back again. My interest in the 
springbok being exhausted, I turn my attention to Professor Passmore, 
walking around the Zoo because he has promised to do so with me. 
This act, I say, is a good one, and I contend that Cudworth could say 
so too. At least, he could if by “This act” is meant this precise 
individual act of Professor Passmore’s. For this individual act is the 
keeping of a promise. But if by “This act” is meant “This kind of act’, 
then whether it is good or not depends on which character of the 
individual act is being used to fix its “kind”. If by “This kind of 
act” is meant promise-keeping, then again it is good; if what is meant 
is walking round the Zoo, then there is nothing either good or bad 
about it (i.e. about this kind of act). Sometimes an act which has 
the character of being a stroll round the Zoo also has a character 
(say that of being the fulfilment of a promise) which makes it good, 
sometimes one that makes it bad, but in either case it is not its 
being a stroll round the Zoo that makes it good or bad, but the other 
thing. There is an eternal and immutable connection between promise- 
keeping and goodness, and there is an eternal and immutable lack of 
such connection between goodness and strolling round the Zoo, but 
these two characters may happen to inhere in one and the same 
individual act, and so of course goodness will inhere in it too— 
conveyed, however, solely by the promise-keeping character, for the 
other has no power to convey it. Cudworth’s use of the terms 
“formality” and “materiality” in connection with this sort of problem 
is, I think, quite simple. He is not distinguishing between formal and 
material rightness or goodness, but between the form and the matter 
of a promise or command (its form being the mere fact of its being 
a promise or command, and its matter the thing promised or com- 
manded); and so between the form and the matter of the doing of what 
is promised or commanded (its form being the mere fact of its heing 
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tbe deing cf what is promised or commanded, and its matter being 
its being an act of the sort X, which X is what we have promised 
or been commanded to do). 


But our example suggests another problem, which Professor 
Passmore also mentions: and here he is on stronger ground. If all acts 
of fulfilling promises are to that extent good, are not all acts of 
absenting oneself from meetings which courtesy to the speaker, 
improvement of one’s mind, etc., require that one should attend, to 
that extent bad? But what becomes of eternal and immutable morality 
if the same act-instance is at once (on one account) good and (on 
another account) bad? Professor Passmore touches on this point in 
developing further his argument about law-abidingness. “If alt law- 
‘abiding acts are moral’, he says, “then no other class of acts can be 
either moral or immoral, because any particular act might come to 
.be commanded or forbidden by law. Thus the proposition, ‘All law- 
abiding acts are good’, if it is true at all, will be the whole content 
of moral theory.” This much, he says, Hobbes may justly claim to 
have taught us; though it is plain that Professor Passmore himself 
regards the consequence as a reductio ad absurdum of the view, which 
Cudworth tried to hold without accepting the Hobbesian consequence, 
that there is something naturally good about obedience to constituted 
authority. A similar argument can, of course, be put up about promise- 
keeping. But the real point is, surely, that you can put up this sort 
of argument about anything at all. If all acts of disinterested scientific 
investigation, for example, are good, then no other class of acts can 
be either moral or immoral, because any particular act might come 
to enter into a process of scientific investigation. It seems to me that 
those of us who believe in “eternal and immutable morality” are shut 
up to the alternatives of either admitting that only one kind of 
thing (whatever it may be) is good, or making a distinction between 
prima facie goods (or duties, whatever notion we take as fundamental) 
and goods (or duties) sans phrase. That is, if we do not admit that 
one kind of thing alone is good, we must say that various kinds of 
thing eternally and immutably tend to be good, and in their particular 
instances are good if this tendency is not outweighed by con- 
comitant tendencies (eternally and immutably conveyed by other 
characters which the act-instance happens to possess) to be bad. 
Hobbes, if we interpret him non-naturalistically, may be regarded as 
choosing the first of these alternatives; and Richard Price was later 
to choose the second. And Cudworth? The new picture of him which 
Professor Passmore has drawn suggests that he tended to rest in 
the naive faith that different goods cannot conflict (goods form a 
“system’”’); and with this belief, certainly, the recognition of law- 
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abidingness and promise-Keeping as goods in themselves is incom- 
patible, just as any other attempt to specify exactly what things are 
good (assuming that different things may be good) would be. 


‘Note: All act-instances referred to in this story are, to borrow 

a phrase from one of our New Zealand national poets, untidily 
menagerie. 

A. N. Prior. 


THINKING AND VaAlLviInG: An Introduction, Partly Historical, to -the 
Study of the Philosophy of Value. By D. J. McCracken. 
(Macmillan, 1950. 238 pp.) Price (U.K.), 15s. 


The central aim of this book, to quote from the author’s preface, 
‘fs to clarify and support and illustrate with historical examples the 
philosophical thesis that value-judgments play an integral and 
essential part in the intellectual life of man”. (Italics in original.) 

Mr. McCracken considers that the contemporary British fashion 
in philosophy makes a sharp distinction between thinking and valuing. 
Significant thinking, it holds, occurs only in logic and mathematics 
and in empirical science; valué-judgments, such as occur in aesthetics, 
ethics, metaphysics, and theology, lack validity, being neither 
tautologies nor empirical hypotheses verifiable in sense experience; 
they are mere “matters of feeling’. This, it seems to him, is an 
excessively narrow view of man’s intellectual life, and one which might 
well have dangerous social consequences. At the same time he con- 
siders that, partly in consequence of this distinction between significant 
thinking and emotive valuing, the history of philosophy is presented in 
a way which distorts the contribution of the major figures in modern 
philosophy, by presenting that contribution as almost exclusively 
epistemological. He has then two main purposes: to assert a view 
of the status of the value-judgment which will close the gap between 
thinking and valuing by representing valuing as both intellectual in 
character and as an essential activity of the human mind; and at the 
same time to examine the “whole mind” of certain philosophers 
(Descartes, Geulincx, and Spinoza) so as to present a more balanced 
view of their systems. This will not only be a contribution to the 
understanding of the thought of these philosophers, but will also, he 
seems to think, support his own views about the status of the value- 
judgment. 

Mr. McCracken’s own thesis, which he develops in the early 
chapters of the book, is that the concept of value is a category of the 
understanding, “approximately in the Kantian sense”. In reflective 
thinking, our intellects are determined by their nature to formulate 
value-judgments. The intellect demands that the world should be 
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“intelligible”, and this involves the application of the category of 
value as well as, for instance, the category of cause. “Intelligible”, in 
this connection, is to be understood in a rather special sense. An 
‘intelligible’ world is one “in which not only scientific thinking but 
rational practice is possible”. Presumably “rational” is also to be 
understood in a special sense. Certainly we are to understand by 
“rational practice” something more than the intelligent adaptation of 
means to end, and at bottom it seems to mean practice of a kind 
which admits of the application of the value category. This would 
give us the position that the human intellect insists on applying the 
concept of value in all its thinking about human society and in all 
its contemplation of the natural world, in order that it may have 
a world to which the concept of value is applicable. McCracken might 
not refuse this reformulation, nor feel that it raised any difficulty. It 
does, however, raise the suspicion, which is never allayed, that he is 
securing the place of the value-judgment in the intellectual life by 
widening the scope of “intellectual” (‘intelligible’, “rational’) suf- 
ficiently to admit it. 


The thesis is not so much argued as urged. There are some 
relevant remarks intended to show that valuing occurs even in 
activities from which attempts have been made to exclude it, as when 
he points out that scientists, even scientists who dismiss value- 
judgments as ‘“‘matters of feeling’, do obviously attach intrinsic value 
to knowledge, and furthermore regard this valuation as “public” in 
the sense that they expect others to share it. There is also a good 
deal of polemic against opposing views, and a certain amount of not 
very relevant rhetoric, but there is no very clear line of argument 
establishing the central thesis. 


Some of his arguments seem to prove too much. Thus he argues 
that all thinking is selective; and because selective, purposive; and 
because purposive, involves valuation. It would seem to follow that we 
are always making value-judgments in all our thinking on whatever 
subject. We should, for instance, be making value-judgments all the 
time in our relations with other people. McCracken accepts this 
consequence. ‘We can Say a priori of every situation in which we have 
to deal face to face with another human being as such, that it will 
present us with a scale of significant alternatives, and a choice in 
terms of values” (p. 12). This statement is, he says, part of his 
definition of humanity. But surely human situations in which we are 
presented with ethically significant alternatives are comparatively 
rare. We are not, in most of our everyday relationships with others, 
faced with choices in terms of values. True, every human situation 
is potentially an occasion for such a choice, but that is not the same 
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as saying we are always presented with such choices. Perhaps the 
words “as such” in “human being as such” are meant to cover some 
such reservations. 


It is a point in favour of McCracken’s thesis that “good” has 
been found difficult to define. Indeed, Moore’s claim that “good” is 
indefinable was, he says, one of the things which influenced him. It 
value is a category of the understanding which the mind brings to 
its experience, it is comprehensible that it should be incapable of 
definition except in terms which presuppose it. Nevertheless, he offers 
a tentative definition: ‘Value is that aspect of a fact or experience in 
virtue of which it is seen to contain in its nature or essence the 
sufficient reason for its existence as such a determinate fact or experi- 
ence, or the sufficient reason for its being regarded as an end for 
practice or contemplation” (p. 25). “Sufficient reason” is not to be 
taken here as equivalent to “sufficient logical ground”. And again, an 
action is good if it is “so related to a context of things and persons 
that the total pattern calls forth or demands the application to it of 
the value-category in the special sense that has come to be called 
moral; and (in the case of “goodness’’) with a special ‘pro’ emphasis. 
The ‘pro’ emphasis recognises a positive claim upon emotion, will, and 
intellect, and commits one to an appropriate active response as 
occasion arises.” (P. 15. Italics in original.) How does this claim 
upon emotion, will and intellect arise, and how are we committed 
to action? That there should be a claim on intellect is understandable, 
since intellect has itself created the claim; but whence arises the 
' claim on emotion and will? It rather appears-as though, concealed 
under the extended meaning given to “intelligibility”, there is all 
along a covert reference to will and emotion, that the mind’s demand 
that the universe should be intelligible is a demand for a world that 
is not only understandable intellectually, but also emotionally 
acceptable. If so, then “mere matters of feeling” seem to be of some 
importance, and if not, I think we still want to know how we are 
committed to action, and whence arises the obligation. 

If we make a causal judgment, does this commit us to acting 
in a certain way? Well, yes, in a sense: in the hypothetical sense 
that if we want the kettle to boil at sea-level we have to heat it to 
100° C. We are not really obliged to act at all, but if we do act, 
then it seems that a “necessity” in the facts themselyes dictates certain 
means for certain ends. But the way in which we are committed to 
act when we make a moral judgment is quite different. We are now 
“committed” to act even if we don’t act at all, and even if we act in 
disregard of the moral obligation. We can’t disregard causal con- 
nections, yet they don’t “commit” us independently of action in the 
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way moral obligations do. But if the concept of cause and the concept 
of value stand on the same footing, both being categories applied by 
the mind in its quest for intelligibility, it looks as though moral 
obligation should be strictly analogous to causal “necessity”. 

McCracken would not, I suppose, admit that his thesis amounts to 
no more than this: that we have a natural disposition to make value- 
judgments—which may well be true, but does nothing to suggest that 
they are not “matters of feeling”. But McCracken himself seems to 
come close to accepting such a transformation of his thesis. He says 
that if the Kantian type of apriorism is ‘‘too metaphysical for con- 
temporary taste’ he would be content to fall back on what he calls 
“piological apriorism”’. 

“In this sense the mature sexuality of the adult parent is bio- 
logically a priori (as implicit in the embryo and its development to 
adolescence). I do not think it is stretching the analogy too far to 
note that wherever sexuality is present in living things it prescribes 
in advance for the maturing organism a form of relationship, indeed 
a form of synthesis. The maturing organism cannot derive its sexuality 
inductively from a succession of experiences, because only sezual 
experiences could be adequate for this purpose, and sexual experience 
is possible only for an organism already sexual in character. By 
analogy it may be argued that the maturing human agent cannot 
derive his ethical attitudes and judgments inductively from a succes- 
sion of experiences, because only ethically significant experiences 
would be adequate for this purpose, and ethical experience is possible 
only for an organism already ethical in character.” (Pp. 35-6.) 

How far would McCracken want to take this analogy? Would he 
want to say that sexuality is a category applied by the intellect in 
its quest for intelligibility, or deny that it involves emotions? 

The aim of the historical chapters is to test the general hypothesis 
against the systems of the three Cartesians chosen for special treat- 
ment. (It should be mentioned that there is a quite detailed account 
of the Hthica of Geulincx.) The upshot of the discussion is to show 
that these philosophers, though they did not in general engage in 
moral or aesthetic theory as such, did hold a theory of value. As 
an explanation of their apparent concentration on epistemological 
problems, McCracken refers to the fact that they wrote at a time 
when ecclesiastical authority was still disposed to claim the sole 
right to discuss questions of value. (He quotes Descartes: “Had I 
written also of ethics, I should have had no peace at all”; and points 
out that Spinoza, who did write more freely, was afraid to publish.) 
The theory of value which does emerge from their writings has, we 
are told, as its central feature the identification of value and Reality. 
“When the nature of the Real, as objective, universal, the same for all, 
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and self-maintaining, is understood, it is necessarily seen to be as 
such possessed of intrinsic value.” Valuation and understanding go 
together: true understanding is impossible without true valuation, 
true valuation impossible without true understanding. Or, in the 
language of McCracken’s own thesis: “In the completed activity of the 
mind, the factual categories and the value categories are combined; 
they can be separated, or used in separation, only by a process of 
abstraction.” On the validity of the historical interpretation I am 
not competent to comment. I might perhaps make the suggestion 
that the Cartesians are presented as seen through post-Bradleian 
spectacles. 

R. G. DuRgRant. 


Tue Logic oF LIBERTY: REFLECTIONS AND REJOINDERS. By M. Polanyi. 
(London: Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., 1951. Pp. 206.) Price 
(U.K.), 15s. 

This is a book which it would be very easy, and not altogether 
unjust, to condemn out of hand. Composed of essays and addresses, 
some of which should certainly have been omitted as mere occasional 
pieces, The Logic of Liberty is repetitious and rhetorical. The argu- 
ment is often hasty and ill-considered, with gross transitions at 
points where it would be reasonable to expect rigour. Nor do 
Polanyi’s historical judgments inspire great confidence. (As examples: 
“President Wilson’s doctrines were first defeated by the convincing 
power of opposing philosophies” (p. 107); “Men like Charmides and 
Kritias were nihilists, consciously adopting a policy of smash-and-grab 
which they derived from their Socratic education” (p. 109).) Reacting 
violently against the materialist interpretation of history, Polanyi is 
provoked into ignoring almost completely the historical effects of 
economic and political pressures; the decline of liberalism, on Polanyi’s 
account of the matter, stems entirely from the invasion of liberalism 
by positivism: there is scarcely a word about the effects of the 1914-18 
War or of the economic depression of the ’thirties. 

Yet for all these grave and conspicuous defects The Logic of 
Liberty ought not to be neglected: it raises serious issues, some of 
which, at least, are discussed in a thorough and illuminating way. 
The title, hqwever, is certainly a misnomer, since it leads us to expect 
a careful logical analysis of “liberty”, which Polanyi does not at all 
supply. He is content to assume, justifiably enough for his purposes, 
that we know quite well which societies are free and which are not; 
the question for him is how to defend free societies against their 
detractors, and, no less important in his eyes, against those who, on 
his view, destroy freedom unwittingly by weakening its moral 
foundations. 
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Several of the essays are directed against the ideal of total 
planning, with special reference to the planning of science. A total 
plan, Polanyi argues, is not merely undesirable but actually impossible. 
He begins by distinguishing two sorts of order: spontaneous and 
corporate. In a corporate order, a complex task is executed by 
directing individuals into tasks, according to a plan laid down from 
above; in a spontaneous order, a task is executed by a process of 
mutual adjustment, each person modifying his action as he judges 
the situation around him to have changed (p. 112). The object of 
planners is to substitute corporate for spontaneous order; and Polanyi 
argues that corporate order is by nature effective only on a small 
scale, except where the task to be performed is of a routine and 
standardised character. The “span of control” which any single person 
ean effectively exercise is a very limited one; the director of a large 
organisation can obviously not himself see the need for, and respond 
to, the adjustments necessary at the lower levels of his organisation. 
A hierarchy must be set up and, if the organisation is planned on 
genuinely total lines, this means that the need for adjustment must 
be communicated through the hierarchy to the top level and then the 
response to it communicated similarly down through the hierarchy. 
Each such communication is itself an adjustment; the number of 
adjustments which every adjustment involves thus increases with 
enormous and quite unmanageable rapidity as the size of the organisa- 


tion increases. (Polanyi tries to estimate the rapidity of this increase 
in mathematical terms.) 


Thus neither science, where it is impossible to break up the task 
to be performed into just so many routine actions, nor the productive 
system uf the community, with the multitude of delicate adjustments 
between producers which it necessitates, can possibly be brought under 
central control. Appearances to the contrary are explained either 
by the fact that a large-scale organisation is, like a post-office, “a 
loose aggregate performing standardised functions” (p. 114) or else 
by the fact that a “meaningless aggregate” is masquerading as a total 
plan. Thus if it be announced that the “economic plan” for Great 
Britain consists in the construction of so many houses, the production 
of so many tons of steel etc., this is as if the manager of a chess 
team were “to find out from each individual what his next move was 
going to be and then would sum up the result by saying ‘The plan of 
my team is to advance 45 pawns by one place, move 20 bishops by an 
average of three places, 15 castles by an average of one place etc.’”’ 
(p. 134). And whenever a genuine plan has been attempted, as in 
Russia in 1919-21, the impossibility of total planning has at once 
become evident (pp. 126-31). 
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Thus, Polanyi is arguing, to say that science and production must 
be free from central control is not to make a political demand but 
rather to point to the way that science and production work—by a 
process of mutual adjustment. Without a great measure of spon- 
taneity, neither science nor production can survive. Polanyi admits, 
of course, that spontaneous adjustment is always in some measure 
imperfect; but this is only to say that a perfect order is a Utopian 
illusion. 


Polanyi’s discussion of the imperfections of science is particularly 
important. The scientist, he points out, can only judge what sort of 
inquiry ought to be encouraged and what discouraged—by refusing to 
publish its results, or to make available to it university facilities, 
or, more damaging still, by refusing to take it seriously—in terms of 
what he considers to be the state of scientific inquiry. When the 
scientist demands scientific freedom, he has in mind the furtherance 
of a certain tradition; he is not arguing that every person, whatever 
his competence, should have equal access to scientific journals or to 
laboratories or to research funds. Now the scientist often makes mis- 
takes about what is, and what is not, a field for scientific research. 
Men were expelled from scientific posts for taking hypnotism seriously. 
The Marxist is quite right, Polanyi argues, in denying that science 
is ever “free”, if “free’ means “without commitments”; the freedom 
of seience is its right to determine for itself what is scientific and 
what is not. Where the Marxist goes wrong is in supposing that this 
decision can be effectively made from outside the scientific movement. 
Erroneous as the judgment of scientists may often be (and, of course, 
in a free society it can be freely criticised) it rests on a feeling for 
the scientific situation which no one else can possibly possess. 

Polanyi naturaliy rejects, then, the positivist conception of science, 
which sees it as accumulating “facts”, a view which he powerfully 
criticises (pp. 15-22); what we take to be a fact, the point at which 
we regard a theory as “established” or as “probable”, depends upon 
the tradition in which we are working. We do not proceed in a quite 
arbitrary way—our scientific beliefs are not mere personal idio- 
syncrasies—but our guide is neither the pure light of reason nor 
simple observation. It is rather the tradition of science, which itself, 
of course, insists on the importance of both observation and rational 
argument. 

This tradition is a delicate one, not easily transplanted to foreign 
soils. Thus, Polanyi suggests, countries like Australia and New 
Zealand find themselves incapable of carrying on the great tradition, 
for all their universities and research laboratories. “Here research 
work stagnates for lack of stimulus, there it runs wild in the absence 
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of any proper directive influence. Unsound reputations grow like mush- 
rooms: based on nothing but commonplace achievements, or even on 
mere empty boasts. Politics and business play havoc with appointments 
and the granting of subsidies for research” (p. 56). A melancholy 
picture, but by no means without its justification—in Australia and 
New Zealand we find it easy to realise just how ruinous to every 
orm of enquiry the absence of a strong tradition can be. 


But Polanyi goes further in his criticism of positivism, and in a 
direction where we may well hesitate to follow him. Positivism as 
phenomenalism and positivism as the'theory of pure observation mus! 
not be identified with, although historically they have been associate 
with, the view that ethics, sociology ‘and psychology are positiv 
enquiries. Positivism in this third sense Polanyi also wishes to reject 
“The causal interpretation of man and human affairs’, he declares, 
“disintegrates all rational grounds on which men can hold convictions 
and act upon those convictions” (p. 28). But it turns out that “causal 
interpretation” has to be taken in a very special sense. “It leayes 
you”, says Polanyi, “with a picture of human affairs construed in 
terms of appetite, checked only by fear”; and again, “according to the 
positivist theory of society, no human judgment can be said to be 
valid except in the sense that it serves the interests of a certain 
power” (p. 29). This is the “lump-them-all-together’” method of 
criticising positivism with which we are now only too familiar: 
positivism has been surreptitiously identified with Hobbism and with 
Marxism. But, of course, it does not follow from positivism in itself 
that “no human judgment can be said to be valid’; and if positive 
inquiry discovers that men do not act except out of greed, then 
positivism does no harm except to make life more uncomfortable for 
hypocrites—the greed is there, as the operative force in human 
society, and it is no use pretending otherwise. There is, however, no 
reason for supposing that this theory of human nature will be the 
one at which the positivist will ectually arrive. 

Polanyi seems to be suggesting, however, that ¢ free society is 
, committed even to denying the possibility that such a view could be 
true. “Nor should members of a free society ever admit that experi- 
ence can disprove that. moral factors operate in history, any more 
than a scientist will admit that experience can disprove the scientific 
conception of the nature of things” (p. 31). This is the sort of 
vague utterance under the cover of which free societies meet their 
death; a free society can never preserve its freedom by imposing an 
orthodoxy on its members. 

It would no doubt be quite accurate to say that a free society can 
only exist where certain kinds of “moral factor” do in fact operate; . 
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but a society in which they are only believed to operate can never be 
free, and no amount of believing will make it free. “The free society”, 
writes Polanyi, “can be defended only by expressly recognising the 
characteristic beliefs which are held in common by such a society and 
professing that these beliefs are true” (p. 29, my italics). But surely 
we profess in vain unless these beliefs are true. Polanyi’s defence of 
freedom leaves us uneasy. Freedom, on his account of it, becomes 
one ideology among others, to be defended by the normal methods of 
the ideologist. This obscures the very special characteristic of freedom, 
at once a source of its weakness and of its strength: it cannot ‘be 
founded on myth. We cannot bamboozle ourselves into freedom, any 
more than we can be forced to he free. The members of a free 
society are certainly committed to certain ways of life, but those ways 
of life harden into orthodoxy only when they are near to death. On 
this view, of course, a free society is extremely vulnerable, for the 
modes of defence which other societies can employ are not open to 
it; but that freedom is vulnerable is surely one of the many hard 
truths the free man Yhnust bring himself to recognise. 

One other point Polanyi emphasises is, I think, of considerable 
importance, although he does not work it out very effectively. A free 
society can only work in an atmosphere of what one can call, with 
Polanyi, “justice, charity and tolerance”, or, less elaborately, “common 
decency”. Now decency is obviously not enough. A society can be 
decent yet dead, tolerant only because it lacks a vigorous intellectual 
and political life. Clearly, also, appeals to decency are often a mask 
for scoundrelism, or part of the apparatus by which established 
interests preserve their power. Nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
critics of “bourgeois morality” were acutely conscious of these facts; 
furthermore, in the favourable atmosphere in which they lived and 
worked, they could take a certain level of decency for granted, as a 
common denominator of ordinary behaviour. Perhaps we now need to 
reconsider what kinds of “virtue” are necessary, although it is clear 
that none are sufficient, for a free society. But this does not drive 
us, a8 Polanyi thinks it does, into the “transcendental”; the danger we 
have to avoid is not positivism, but fanaticism—the refusal to admit 
that what is not sufficient can ever be necessary. 

JOHN PASSMORE. 


ANALYTICAL BIOLOGY. By G. Sommerhoff. (Oxford University Press, 
1950.) 


Sommerhoff is concerned to replace the vague biological concepts of 
“adaptation ”’, “integration”, ‘‘ organisation’, and “ purposiveness”’ by 
@ precise concept, which can be explained purely in physical and mathematical 
terms; this concept he calls “‘ directive correlation”. By this means he 
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hopes that vague disputes about “‘ adaptiveness ’’, ‘‘ purposiveness ”’, and 
“* integration ” of organic behaviour will be superseded, in the sort of way in 
which after the rise of mechanics, with its clear notions of ‘* motion ”’, “‘ force ’’, 
‘inertia’, and so on, the vague pre-Galilean talk of the “ power”’, 
“ resistance ” and “ efficacy” of motions was done away: with. 

Sommerhoff’s new, precise, concept of “ directive correlation ” may most 
easily be explained by using his own example, that of s radar-controlled gun, 
which is so designed that a certain result will occur, namely a direct hit on 
an aeroplane which may be anywhere within a certain wide region of space 
and which may have a velocity whose magnitude and direction may be 
anywhere within certain wide limits. 

The parameters which determine the position, distance, and velocity of 
the target at a certain initial time ty may be represented by a variable which 
Sommerhoff calls the coenetic variable, CVt,. Let t, be the time. at which 
the gun fires, and let the direction of the gun at that time be specified by the 
variable Rt,. Let the variable Ey, determine the environmental condition 
at t,, namely all those factors which determine the path of the target during 
the time of flight of the shell. These factors will include the position, distance, 
and velocity of the target at t,, the forces of gravitation and air-resistance, 
and so on. Et, is of course itself determined by CVt,. Let FC, be the 
“* focal condition ’’, ¢.e. the state of affairs to be brought about by the predictor 
mechanism—a direct hit on the target at some future time. 

FC;, will be determined by two distinct causal chains: (1) that which 
follows oneE;, and (2) that which follows on Rt,. In the case of the radar- 
controlled gun this is graphically illustrated by the intersection of two actual 
physical paths—that of the aeroplane and that of the shell. The case is in 
some degree analogous to that of a man being hit on the head by a falling 
tile: the accident is the result of (1) the causes of his walking at just that 
time along just that route at just that speed, (2) the causes of just that tile 
falling at just that instant. The latter case, however, is one of “‘ accident ’’, 
not of ‘‘ adaptation ”’ or ‘‘ directive correlation ’’, because if the environmental 
conditions (the man’s speed or direction of walking) had been different the 
accident would not have happened. The hit on the target in the gun predictor 
case is not an accident, even though it is determined by two distinct causal 
chains (compare Aristotle’s definition of ‘‘ chance ”’ in Physics, 1966-197b), 
simply because if the one causal chain had been different the other would have 
been different, too, in just such a way that their intersection would still have 
occurred with an identical result. 

Sommerhoff says that the gun (or rather the parameter Rt,) is “‘directively 
correlated ”’ to Et, in respect of FC;,. What this means is not only that a 
stimulus correlated in some way with CVt, causes the response Rt, which in 
time causes FC;,. It means also that Et, is a member of an ensemble 
Ey; Ey, Ey ... . and that Rt, is a member of an ensemble Ry ‘ Ry R tes: 
such that if the initial circumstances had been different (in which case the 
environmental conditions at t, would not be given by Et, but by some other 
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member of the ensemble) the response would have been some other member 


of the ensemble R,. Ry. Ry, . . . and this response would still have caused 


FO. That is, it is true not only that FC;, was brought about but that FC, 
would have been brought about even if the initial circumstances had caused 
the environmental condition at t, to be, within a fairly wide range of variation, 
different from what they in fact were. . 

It follows that when we say that a reaction is adapted or directively corre- 
lated to a situation we are saying not only something categorical about the reac- 
tion itself but something hypothetical about the agent. In the gun predictor 
cage, We are saying not only that the target was hit but that the inner mechan- 
ism was such that if the target had moved differently it would still have been 
hit. Directive correlation is not a concept quite different from that of 
physical causation ; it implies a continuous set of different pairs of causal 
psths all of which intersect in the same point. 

A question which may have occurred to the reader is this: is physical 
stability a case of directive correlation ? The return of a marble in a spherical 
bowl! to the centre of the bowl is an event which is independent of a range of 
variation of initial displacement of the marble within the bowl; the marble 
may be displaced to any point on the surface of the bowl and it will return to 
the centre of the bowl. Yet we should not want to say that such cases of 
physical stability exhibit “‘ adaptiveness ’’ or “‘ purposiveness”’, nor would 
Sommerhoff want to include them as cases of “ directive correlation”. It 
is intuitively obvious that there is an important difference between:the gun 
predictor case and the marble in the bowl case, but just how to state it is 
net quite so obvious. In the case of the marble in the bowl the angle and 
magnitude of the displacement of the marble are connected by the laws of 
mechanics : they are not what Sommerhoff calls “‘ epistemically independent ”’. 
In the gun predictor case, on the other hand, the parameters of position and 
motion of the aeroplane and of orientation of the gun are epistemically 
independent. It is impossible in a short space to go into the details of all 
this, but for present purposes it is enough to say that by appealing to a 
concept of ‘‘ epistemic independence ’’ Sommerhoff is able to define directive 
correlation in such a way that physical stability does not provide an instance 
of it. This is important for Sommerhoff’s purposes. A stone may be in a 
state of stable equilibrium but we do not say that its behaviour is adapted 
to the environment, nor do we say that it is alive. Sommerhoff says (with 
what justice is something on which I should not care to pronounce judgment) 
that ‘‘ It is the confusion between independence through directive correlation 
and independence through physical stability which has led so many biologists 
to think of living organisms merely as ‘ systems perpetually tending towards 
equilibrium ’, ‘large molecules’, ‘ aperiodic crystals’, ‘ physical gestalten ’, 
ete. Von Bertalanffy’s.concept of ‘ aequifinality ’ misses the point for the 
same reason ”’ (p. 102). ; 

Sommerhoff goes on to exprees the conditions for directive correlation 
by means of a set of partial differential equations. It is not difficult to follow 
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his reasoning, but the utility of his procedure here is open to question. . Indeed 
Sommerhoff claims no utility for it. Many of the state parameters we need 
will not be expressible as quantities. Sommerhoff assumes that they can be 
so expressed, but not seriously. He says “The [mathematical] notation 
will only occur qualitatively, i.e. for purposes of exact expression, and musé nos be 
taken to imply any claim on our part that it may prove of computative or prognostic 
value. Nor must it be taken to suggest fictitious possibilities of using new 
quantitative methods in the familiar manner of much pseudo-scientific 
literature” (p. 73). 


A special case of directive correlation is that which is established by a 
psychological mechanism. If I strongly desire to go to the Queen’s Arms 
at 5.30 p.m. for a pint of beer, then this focal condition will in all probability 
be fulfilled even though the environmental conditions may vary to a consider- 
able extent. If I find a gate locked, I will look for another ; if I am late and 
on foot I will catch a tram ; if I meet a friend I shall cut short our conversa- 
tion; andsoon. At 5.30, whatever happens, there I shall be at the Queen’s 
Arms. Here it is partly my thinking and deciding that determines the 
result ; I have a conscious purpose, and it is natural to use the language of 
“ decision ”, “ purpose ”, “ striving”, “‘ goals”, etc. This type of directive 
correlation gaturally forced itself on men’s attention and was taken ag the 
paradigm ; it even began to be thought that one could talk about the facts of 
directive correlation only by using such extra-physical terminology. 
Sommerhoff’s explanation of the concept of directive correlation in purely 
physical and mathematical terminology is therefore useful. If any one 
feels that biology must make use of quasi-psychological or vitalistic concepts 
we can now ask: “‘ Are the facts of which you speak facts merely of directive 
correlation ? If so there is no need of quasi-psychological terminology for 
their description. If not, what more is there in the facts than directive 
correlation, which makes necessary the importation of vitalistic concepts ? ”’ 
We may conjecture that it would be no easy matter for our opponent to 
answer the second question. 


Though I think that Sommerhoff has shown quite clearly that the facts 
of adaptation and purposiveness in the behaviour of organisms and in onto- 
genesis, regeneration, etc., can be described in purely physical terminology, 
has he shown that vitalistic concepts are unnecessary for their explanation ? 
I do not think so. As extreme a vitalist as Driesch says in his book The 
Problem of Individuality (p. 7): ‘‘ Nobody could say from the facts of 
adaptation taken by themselves that a machine could not be the pre-established 
foundation of their happening. Such a machine would be very wonderful, 
very improbable even qua machine ... But the machine would not be 
impossible and its impossibility must be demonstrated in order to establish 
vitalism.” Driesch nowhere contends that the experimental facts of biology, 
facta of adaptation or otherwise, cannot be stated in purely physical terms. 
What he contends is that certain facts can be explained (not described) only 
if we bring in a new concept of “ entelechy’’. This contention is nowhere 
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attacked by Sommerhoff, and nothing he has to say is particularly relevant 
to it. Sommerhoff is everywhere concerned with description, not with 
explanation, of facts of directive correlation. Nowhere in Chapter 4, in 
which he applies his new terminology to various biological phenomena, does 
he discuss the examples on which Driesch lays the most stress, which are 
drawn from the field of embryology. It is interesting that it is such 
embryological facts that seem to leave a physical theory of biological behaviour 
most helpless ; a physical explanation of mind-like behaviour is quite easily 
imaginable, as cybernetics shows. It is some of the non-mind-like behaviour 
of organisms, especially embryological behaviour, that gives vitalism its 
biggest plausibility.* Certainly it shows that no ‘‘ machine” can account 
for the facts, even if we extend the concept of a machine to include things like 
wireless sets. Physics, however, is a far wider subject than mechanics and 
electronics, and a physical, though non-mechanical, explanation is being 
sought in the realm of “field theories’. I in no way want to advocate 
vitalism. Its value is purely negative—it stresses our ignorance and invites 
us to stretch our minds. Its positive contention is empty, as can be seen 
from the fact that any “ proof” of vitalism is simply the appeal to our feeling 
of helplessness in thinking of possible explanations of certain phenomena. 
It appeals only to our ignorance. Entelechy is a concept brought in to 
explain that which we cannot explain, that is, it is a deus ex machina : by 
saying ‘‘ entelechy does it’ we pretend to ourselves that we have given an 
explanation. “ Entelechy ”’ lacks the logical multiplicity necessary for a 
truly scientific concept; its use in no way enables us to predict certain 
phenomena and to rule out certain others. To say that there is an entelechy 
in a lettuce is to say something that is compatible with any behaviour of the 
lettuce, and is hence to say nothing at all. Or at most it is to say that the 
lettuce exhibits directive correlation, but this is what we want explained. 
The “‘ explanation ” of the behaviour of the lettuce is no explanation, but is a 
redescription of the facts masquerading as an explanation of them. 


Though Sommerhoff has not settled any major philosophical disputes, 
such as that between vitalists and quasi-vitalists and their opponents, he has 
done us a service by giving us an aseptic terminology in which to discuss the 
matter. I like what he does, but I do not altogether like his philosophical 
defence of what he does. He is under the sway of scholasticism to the extent 
that he thinks that it is part of the biologist’s job to answer the grand question 
“ What is life?’ This smacks too much of well-known pseudo-questions in 
physics ‘‘ What is Force?” ‘“‘ What is Time?” “ What is Electricity?” 
The physicist rightly feels ill at ease if he is asked such questions. The 
trouble about asking ‘‘ What is Life?” is that our criteria for saying “‘ it is 
living ’’ are multiple. Part of what we often mean by “ living ”’ is “ exhibiting 
directive correlation ”’, but there are other criteria which are important. We 
do not say that a gun predictor is alive, even though it exhibits directive 


® This brings out that what the vitalist wants from the mind ‘is its allegedly ghost-like 
character (a ghost can do the inexplicable), not its mind-like character. 
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correlation in a marked way. Why not? Because it does not reproduce 
iteelf ; it does not feed itself; it is artificially constructed. There does not 
appear to be any definite set of necessary and sufficient conditions for saying 
that a thing is alive. Directive correlation is, perhaps, a necessary but not 
sufficient condition, and the others that go with directive correlation to make 
up & vague set of sufficient conditions are not necessary. We can imagine a 
myth in which the gods produced heroes ab initio, and that these heroes were 
incapable of reproduction. Should we not call these heroes alive? We can 
imagine “ a living cell artificially made in a laboratory ’’’. So non-artificiality 
is not a strict necessary condition. And so on. The concept of “ life ” 
exhibits open texture, and in unusual cases we just have to decide how to 
apply it. Thus in the case of a virus, for example, we feel that some of ‘the 
usual criteria for saying “‘ it is living’ apply and some do not. The question 
of whether enough of the criteria are present for us to say “living” is to 
some extent a matter of taste. To those who investigate the facts the 
question of which words we apply to describe them may even seem trivial. 

I have tried to indicate briefly what Sommerhoff has done and to make 
some estimate of how far he helps us to solve, or in some cases to side-track, 
philosophical and quasi-philosophical problems. The descriptive part of this 
review inevitably contains much simplification and many omissions: it 
cannot do justice to perhaps the most impressive feature of Sommerhoff’s 
writing, namely his extraordinary care and thoroughness, which is wholly 
admirable. 


J. J. C. Smarr. 
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